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The results of a good physical education are not limited to the body 
alone, but they extend even to the soul itself. 

-''Aristotle on Physical Education"* 



A good physical education program influences both body and mind. Physical Education in 
Oregon School!: should hei^^ teachers meet students' present needs and their potential 
lifelong needs. 

I thank the physical educators, parents and many others who took part in developing this 
publicatlQn. 

For further information, please contact Vicki Coffey, Physical Education Specialist. 



Verne A. Duncan 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 



•See Jvan E. Chryssafss, "Anstotie on Physical EducatJon" in The Journal of Health jnd Phystc^J Education (January 
1930). This unuSLjdi article on Anstotie's viewpoint written by the Director of the Division of Physical Education, 
Ministry of Public instruciion. Athens, Greece - may be worth every educator's readmy or reieading. 
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Physical Education in Oregon Schools shogid be thought of .as a point of departure, not an 
aif-encompassing book on physical education. It emphasfzes A SEQUENTIAL K-1? 
PROGRAMz-not separated K-3 or 4-6 or 7-9 or 10-12 programs. 

a 

It is 3 resource of IDEAS . . . ideas on organization, activities, methods ^nd materials for a 
compietft physical education program K-12. Not simply a compilation of published 
materiajs, it dr^ws heavily oh the exfjeriences oWregon physica] educators. 

Hopefully, Physical Education in Oregon Schools will help educators develop the program 
to meet the physical education needs of ALL students. 



Success in any physical education program may be cl«terrnin«i, to a large extent, at pldnninQ time- Wanning 
begins with deciding upon needs and goals. 

GOAL-BASED PUANNING FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Oregon manages K-12 instruction by means of GOAL-BASED PLANNING (not competency-based 

education). ' - * • ' 

Goals are guideposts. They serve to give purpose and direction to a planning activity. Goals provide a 
common language for discussing the merits of various activities as those activities are carried out. 

• " "\ , 

In physical education, just as in any other instructional program offered by an educational system, a sense 
of purpose arxl direction is essential to good planning. But what are these purposes and directic^is? Where 
do they come from? Why should the physical education teacher be Mncerned? These are questions to be 
answered before effective planning of a physical education curricuKim can proceed. 

Each teacher must realize that planning a physical education curriculum cannot begin a\ui end only in a 
given classroom. It needs to be done with a sense of similar planning in other classrooms and districts within 
the state. 

The goals and goal-setting and competency-identification activities the OregcKi DepartmeVit of Educati«xi 
prescribes provide districts a common reference for the planning process, in ^al-based planning, teachers- 
rrtust consider four goals: State Goals for Oregon Learners, district goals, pfogr^ goals, course goals. 

STATE GOALS answer the question: What does the Department of Education think a student should get 
out of public schooling anywhere in Oregon? 

DISTRICT GOALS answer the question: What do the iocai community and its schools think a student 
ought to get out of local schooling and how is that to relate to State Goals? 

PROGRAM GOALS answer the question: What do the local curriculum planners and physical education 
teachers think a student ought to get out of physical education and how is that to relate to District Goals? 

COURSE GOALS answer the question: What do the physical education teachers think a student ought to 
get out of, say. Freshman PE and how is that to relate to Progiam Goals? 

Where, then, does competency fit in goai-based planning? 

It fits as a separate but related design. It is merely one of three graduation requirements. Districts plar>and 
evaluate instruction by means of GOALS, goals locaf districts themselves write. Districts assess whether 
students get diplomas by means of COMPETENCY, CREDIT and ATTENDANCE, requirements local 
districts themsehes fix min imams for. 

COMPETENCY in Oregon, as probably across the nation, means being capable, fit. For students, it means 
having demonstrated they can likely APPLY outside school what they've already learned -in or out of 
school. A competency in Oregon is merely a local statement fixed as ixoof ALL students will likely be able 
to do tomorrow outside school something the community has agreed is worth doing. It is a local statement 
calling for APPLYING skills and information ACQUIRED from probably several cou'-ses (not just 
one'') ... or from perhaps no courses at a«. It is a local statement ALL students must demonstrate. If only 
SOME must-say, only those who take Freshman PE-the statement is NOT a competency in Oregon. 
Waivers aside, ALL students must demonstrate ALL competencies. 



*To do other^Mse may mwn ma$$ive record-keeping chores for questionablv narrow or shallow competefKies. 



Viewed, then, as two separate but related designs, goals and competencies may look tike this: 





For example, in physical education: 
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The system of goals and competttnctes just described is designed to heip the teacher and physical education 
specialist plan their own physical education program, i: pronnotes a framework for planning that may be 
shared by al! those doing simiUr planning, f t helps in f^anning for individual student goals and interests, to 
be done within the limits of available resource:, it should not be used to limit what ts planned. Rather it 
should be used as a starting place/ 




REMINDERS 

As they start to plan or revise plans, districts must remember state and federal requirements and 
incorporate them into their program. Oregon statutes and administrative rules which affect the physical 
education program may be found in Appendix A. 

Federal regulations similarly affect the physical education program. Title iX (of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, PL 92-318), for example, prohibits separate physical education classes on the basis 
of sex. It also prohibits requiring or refusing participation in classes on the basis of sex. Title IX, as it 
applies to physical education, and a compliance checklist for it may be found in appendix B. 

Public Law 94-142 (the Education for Ail Handicapped Cniidren Act of 1975), for another example, 
requires for each handicapped child an individualized education program (lEP). Brief explanations of what 
PL 94-142 and these lEPs mean for districts in physical education may be found in Appendix C. 

Also important when starting to plan are the concerns and needs of the local community. Collectively, 
local, state and federal requirements unavoidably influence program development. Districts must plan the 
physical education program accordingly to meet all the needs. 

Purpose and Goals of Physical Education 

With local needs determined, and state and federal requirements m mind, district purpose and goals for the 
proqram may be written. The purpose and program goals below are SUGGESTIONS.** These, or similar 
ones, would heip a district satisfy state units of credit, state goals and its own district goals for physical 
education. 

Purpose 

Physical education helps each student become harmoniousiy integrated -physically, 
mentally, socially and emotionally, it helps students build and maintain physical powfc*rs, 
skills and understandir^s necessary for best neuromuscular development. 



•For more information on goal-based planning, see pages 5-30 and 67-68 in the Efementary-Secondjry Guide for Oregon 
Schooh: P^rt //, Suggestions (Satem Oregon i;>epartmeri of Education, 19/7). See aiso its Wrttrng District, Program and 
Course Goals 11977). 

• •From Biemeotary Secondary Guide for Oregon Schoofs: Part //, Suggestions, p 67. 



Suggested Program Goals 

Students wtU understand how physical development is necessary for efficient body 
functioning. 

Students will understand the relationship of proficiency ard movement to the economical 
use of motion. 

Students will understand the relationships of specialized activity, safety and recreational 
skills. 

% 

Students will be able to coordinate their bodies. 

Students will understand the scientific and mechanical principles of rTiovement skills. 
Students will know the rules and strategies for tndivtduai and team sports. 
Students will know appropriate spectator conduct. 

StudefUs will understand consumer and economic principles of recreational activities. 

Students will understand safety factors as participants and spectators. 

Students will understand and alue the historical significance of physical activity. 

Students will be able to use leisure time effectively to maintain physical and mental 
health. 

Students will understand how individual behavior contributes to group interaction. 

RELATED PLAISilMING 

As needs are ideiitified and goals decided upon, other thoughts may turn to related matters. Who, for 
instance, will coordinate the program^ How will budgets be prepared? What equipment will be needea^' 
Who will care for it? What facilities will be needed? Who is liable? What provisions will be made fot safety? 
Will there be an attendance policy? Proper planning to try to answer these and other questions may 
ifTiprove the physical education program. 



^5 
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Physical Education Coordinator 

Each district should consider assigning a district physical education coordinator. Adnrtinistrative tasks need 
to be done whether the district is large or small. 



A coordinator may be assigned to 

serve as a district liaison for the schools, community and related agencies 

provide information to the school administration and staff regarding the physical education program 
establish a unified budgeting procedure 

serve as spokesperson for the entire physical education department K-12 

arrange for physical education staff meetings to exchange ideas, information, new materials and 
methods 

assure quality instruction and programs for ail students 

encourage physical education staff to attend district, state and regional workshops and conventions 
help plan inservice for the physical education program 
help evaluate the total physica* education program 
review and plan program changes and innovation 




Budget 

Physical education needs may be listed and submitted in budget form yearly. A rationale for each budget 
request may improve opportunities for approval. Depending on the allocation system in local districts, 
careful plans should be developed to assure minimum equipment needs over a five-year period. The chart 
below indicates one method of long-range planning. 



EQUIPMENT 


AMOUNT 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


Playground Bails (10") 


10 


X 










Soccer Bails 


20 




X 








Bean Bags 


50 


X 










Parachutes 


3 




X 








Softballs 


20 






X 






Cones/Markers 


20 






X 






Rhythm Sticks 


100 










X 


Deck Tennis Rings 


8 








X 
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Careful planning will result in obtaining sufficient amounts of equipment to meet prt-yram needs. 
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Equipment and Supplies 

Sufficient amounts of equipment and supplies should exist so that every student may be ^tively involved 
in curriculum activities. No student should reriain inactive because the district lacks materials. 

Homemade physical education equipment may be constructed at a considerable savings to the district. 
Some districts use high school woods and metals classes to t^ild minor equipment items. A safety officer, 
however, should mspect the homemaJe items before tf^ey are used in the prograrr} . 

A list of various types of equipment and supplies may be found in Appendix D. This iistshcHjId be usedasa 
resource only. The type and amount of equipment will depend on the goafs of the prograoi. 

Cafe of Equipment 

Taking care of the equipment may be the greatest single cost-saving proc^ure. An organized procedure for 
care of items should include 

an adequate storage area 

a marking system for inventory 

manufacturers directions for care of equipment 

an education program for students to learn proper care and use of equipment 
reminders for staff on how to care for equipment 

Districts should, if they do not already, consider having a central repair and reconditioning ihop for 
physical education equipment. Small districts may consider developing a central repair shop that serves 
several districts. Having such a service may extend the use of items and save the district money. 

Facilities and Space 

The facilities and space available are factors in determining the activities in a curriculum. Among questions 
that must be answered: 

What are the program goals? 

How many students will be enrolled? 

What size will classes be? 

How many periods in a day? 

How often will classes meet? 

What types of activities are desired? 

What community facilities are available? 

A list of facilities recommended to provide physical education class instruction may be found in Appendix 
E. The district goals for physical education will determine the facilities and space for the program. 
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LiabUity 



Weli-pianned, welt-directed programs minimize accidents. Laws regardifig schooi and teacher iiabiUty are 
complex. Generally, decisions regarding tiability for accidents and injuries are based upon proved 
nsglis^nce. 

Teachers negligent in performing duties and responsibilitres may be held liable. No one in education can 
guarantee how a court will rule regarding negligence or liability. Proper si^ervision and tiking^/ reasonsbfe 
precautions to safeguard pupils is the best defense against such charges. 




Safety - ^ ' 

Safety must be an integral part of the physical education program. Teachers have legal responsibilities to 
exercise due care when conducting classes. 

The safety of the individual student at any level should not be overlooked. Attention must be given to the 
classroom environment, behavior management skills, condition and use of all equipment of either a general 
or specialized nature. The teacher must also be careful to design the program to the abilities of each child, 
teaching proper progressions, spotting techniques and equipment arrar^ement for each Skill presented. 

Maintaining safety standards should include 

regular inspection of equipment and facilities 
posting of important safety rules 
discussing safe rules of behavior with classes 
providing proper supervision for each activity 
limiting class size to maintain safety 
acting safeiy to aid injured students 

A sample physical education safety checklist may be found in Appendix F. Despite every precaution that 
might be taken, accidents do occur. Administrative policies should include an efficient plan for emergency 
care and reporting accidents. 

Attendance Poiicies 

Regular attendance should be required under the sanle policies as for other schooi programs. Informing 
parents and prfiysicians of the type and purpose of physical education may reduce the number of requests 
for invalid excuses. 

State standards permit extended excuses for pupils for religious and cultural reasons, or when their 
constitutional rights are violated. Temporary excuses may be requited by students, parents, nurses or 
physicians. 

The health status of students for illness or disability may at times require modification of physical educa- 
tion activity. PL 94-142 provides for students-w^o are disabled and unable to participate in regular pro- 
grams. They may be admitted to a si:^cial program to meet their needs for physical education. PL 94-142 
removes the neejjj for ex-tended excuses from physical education for medical reasons. 

Assignments to adaptive, restrictive, remedial or corrective programs may be made upon requests from 
parents, physicians or qualified physical education iqstructors. These requests should state specific reasons 
for plying students in a special program and should indicate suitable activities, A Jorm which gives 
recommendations for physical education activity may be found in Appendix G. Whenever possible, students 
should be returned to the regular program. 



After estaWiihing district goals and completing related planning, the task is to create a physical ickication 
i^fogram^t meets the goats. 

ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 

Several questions need to be answered when organizing the program, among them: How much time should 
students spend in PE7 How shcKild teachers be signed? What alternatives may substitute for a traditional 
program? What can be done to let the public know about the prt)ffram? 




Allotting Time 

Physical education is required as a part of the K-12 curriculum in Oregon schools. Many districts have 
found a daily period of physical education helpful for all students in the elementary schooK For curriculum 
balance, eight percent of the instructional time may be allotted to physical educatiwi instruction in grades 
K-8. Recess, free play, noon and after-schoof actMti^ are not counted as physical edi^ation. 



SUGGESTED CURRICULUM BALANCE 





Primary 


Intarmwiiate 


Upper 


tnstructionsJ Prognm* 


K3 


4^ 


7S 


Art Education 


7% 


7% 


7% 


Health Education 


7% 


B% 


8% 


Language Arts 


40% 


35% 


20% 


Mathematics 


15% 


15% 


15% 


Music Education 


7% 


7% 


7% 


Physical Education 


8% 


8% 


8% 


Science 


7% 


10% 


15% 


Social Studies 


9% 


10% 


20% 



*Areas of study such as traffic safety education, carocr education, environmental 
education, consumer education, ethics and morality education, and citizenship 
education may be conr>bined in curriculum where most appfopr iate. Time allotnwits 
in grades 7 and 8 may require adjusting to accommodate career expioration 
opportunities. 

-BteftimitMry^condsry Gufde for Oregon SchooJt: Psrt II, SuQg&stions, p S 



At the secondary la^el, one unit (130 hcHJrs) \% xht minimum requirement for yaduation. Opportunities for 
secondary students to p^ticfpate in physical education beyond the minimum graduation requirement is 
recommended. 

Assigning Teachers 

Ideaiiy, teachers certificated in physical education will do the teaching K-12. The Teacher Standards and 
Practices Commission establishes the requirernents for certificates. For more information on certification,' 
contact the Teacher Standards and Practices Xk)mmission in Salem. 
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The number of physical education tethers needed will be determined by district goaU and planning. 
Ck^nsideration should be given to a&si|^ir^ encxigh teachers to permit proper instriK:tion and naaintain 
safet\' in the program. 

Designing Alternatives 

A program may be designed in ways other than the traditional one. Some examples of other designs may be 
found ill Appendix H. 

All possible designs need to be considered when creating a program. Several may be applied at orK:e or in 
conjunction with a more traditional model. Schools will need to determine a program design or 
combinations that will best meet the needs of their students. 



Public Relations 



The best means for promoting public understanding and acceptance of physical education may be through 
example-a sound, daily program. The public obtains most of its impressions about the program from 
students and usually gives great value to these impressions. 

Other valuable methods for developing and maintaining gocKi public relations ifx:lude 



annual reports films radio and television broadcasts 

assembly programs newspapers special communications to parents 

demonstrations parent groups 

exhibitions public speaking 



The professional physical education organization, American Alliance for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation (AAHPER), offers many helpful ideas on promoting public relations through their Physical 
Education Public Information (PEP!) project, information on obtaining materials from PEPI is available in 
the resources section of this publication on page 58. Noting the growing importance of public relations in 
education, many colleges now offer educatqrs course work in public relations. 

Physical education teachers should keep in mind that the school is a community in itself. They must 
beconre concerned and get involved in the school community and ern^ourage others to become involved in 
the physical education program. Faculty members are colleagues and at times can either help or hurt the 
program. To maintain good faculty relationships, the following are suggested: 

Respect ail subjects taught in the curriculum and support the teachers who teach them. If you want 

support, you must give support. 
Cooperate and communicate with counseling staff about students and their scheduling problems. 
Encourage ^ysical education students to do well in their other classes. 

Let faculty members know the kinds of things you can do for the faculty and the help you can offer. 

Office and custodial staff can do. much to assist the physical education program. Physical education 
teaqhers are not their bosses, and they are not obliged to go out of their way to help. When treated with 
propeKfespect, they can be the physical education teachers' friends! 




TEACHING STRATEGIES 




One aim of the physical education program is to facilitate participation and learning for ALL students in 
the program. To achieve this, many different straiegies may have to be used. Th^^ toitowing ideas may be 
appropriate to teaching ALL students, and some especially for handicafved students. 

Class Organization 

When appropriate behaviors {class rules) have been estatJiished, expect all students to exhibit the same 

behaviors, '^ven the handicapped student. 
Be aware of students' dissimilar needs for location in the room when preparing to assemble the group 

for ifistruction. 

Check students' perceptions of the directions they have been given. Did they hear and understand, and 

can they perform independently; or, is assistance needed? 
Be sure enough equipment is accessible to each student. 

Plan for adaptations in advance and choose activities which will accommodate a wide range of skill 
development. 

Develop attention skills. Request, 'Tut your eyes on me." 

Class Placement 

Be familiar with the- nature of any handicapping condition; especially be familiar with any student's 
lEP. 

Give other students an orientation to particular handicaps, especially to t.iose of a handicapped student 

in class. The discussion should include similarities as well as differences. 
Assess any handicapped student's functional level and mobility, socially and intellectually; then place 

the child considering chronological age and physical size. 
Be flexible, especially to meet needs of any harKJicapped students. Handicapped students may 

participate in the regular physical education class for some activities and in a special physical 

education class for work on specific areas of deficiency. 

Activities and AdaptaticMis 

Encoura^ creativity, again, especially from the handicapped. Let handicapped students demonstrate 

their way to perform the task. 
Work adaptations both ways. Let other students experience what it is like to be handicapped (e.g., 

wear eyeglasses or blindfolds or cotton in ears, use wheelchairs or scooters, tie down one limb). 
Encourage those handicapped to be their own problem solver, to find ways they can perform tasks. Let 

other students help find ways to adapt activities. 
Encourage performance of motor strengths and avoid displays of motor weaknesses. 
Avoid activities that require individual turns. 

De-emphasize competition and encourage and recognize cooperation and indWiduai improvement. 
Provide means for students to earn their way back into elimination games. Otherwise, those students 

who are e^ily and quickly eliminated will be only minimally involved in the activity. 
Make partner activities positive experiences for both partners. 

If postiife <>f position for a task may vafy,- encourage handicapped students to select their most 
functional position. 

If the activity stresses speed, give handicapp€d students a head start or shorten the distance to be 
covered. Handicapped students are often negatively conspicuous and overall performance of the 
skill may be Aversely affected. 
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At «n times, rcmcnibef '\vhv" i\m activitv- Us« a variety of activitfts when a single one will not 
accommodate ail ability levels. Reduce tfw size of the playing arcNi, use lighter equipment slow 
down moving objects* modify the rules, eu;. Ad^t to individu^ needs tt» meet goals. 

Avoid exdudlt^ any student from any activity. This may happen unintentionally* B«w«^e! Sonur games 
and activities are by desi(^ exclusive in nature. 

Ifeing Aides 

Teachers give instructions^ demonstrations ^d keep lessons moving, while giving as much individual 
help as possiNe. 

AiBes direct students' attention to the teacher, help keep students on the task wd, if any students are 

handicapped, help them when they experience difficulties. 
Aides should facilitate, not supplant, the teaser's instruction* 

PHYSICAL EDLK:ATtON CURRICULUM 

The physical educaticKi curriculum must be directed toward achieving the district goals. Tt^ curriculum 
should be a weil-planned sequence of learnmg experiences K through 12. The comprehensive program will 
have progression within activities, within eagh grade, arni from grade to grade. 

Curriculum content should include activities that answer the questions; WHY? WHAT? HOW? Answering 
WHY? should explain the importance of the activity. Answering WHAT? should help students to determine 
their own physical activity needs. Answering HOW? should show students ways to meet their present and 
lifelong physical activity needs. 




Students at each level have certain needs which the curriculum 
should try to meet. Many student needs present in the early years 
exist through all levels. Different needs have been introduced at 
different levels to point out needs of greater emphasis at those 
levels. 



One continual need is health and physical fitness. Physical education is responsible for helping to maintain 
the health and fitness of all students. The mental and physical development of each student plays a major 
rote in how the student learns the various skills presented in physical education. The curriculum must take 
into account the differences among students and prepare them to learn the skills. With good health and 
fitness as the foundatiorv, the curriculum may use a variety of activities to meet the physical educaticm goals 
established by teachers, the district and community. 

To assist in the development of a complete program, curriculum ideas have been divided into sections K 3, 
4 6, 7-9 and 10-12. 

The curriculum ideas presented are to serve as a point of departure. A good program should consider all . 
ideas, not just those here, Imagination and creativity rr^y be the (mfy limitations for a good locai profyam. 
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PHYSfCAL EDUCATION GRADES K-3 



A physicdt education progrvn should be designed to meet both individuti and group needs at every age and 
grade level. Many 'teachers have found the instruction for grades K-3 best if daily and Maducational. Such 
an approach properly develops healthy, strong and coordinated students. R§cus^ frt€ pfsy, noon Md 
sftar-school aef/V/r/w sre not countnt ss physksl education. These play times are extras which give students 
opportunities to use what they have learned durir^ instruction. Physical skills should he taught in sequence 
toward planned development of individual r^^s. 



Student Needs K<3: 

vigorous physical activity with frequent rest perfods 

activities to develop physical fitness, strer^gth, body control and spatial awareness 
running and climbing activities 

opportunities to handle different sized and weighted objects and explore different body movements 
games with simple directions and simple organization allowing maximum involvement 
opportunities to learn and understand safety in p]ay 
feelings of success and accomplishment 



The ideas presented introduce activities in a general progression fc^ teaching physical education K*3. Skill 
areas complement each other for use in an integrated approach rather than for use as individual units. 



Movement Exploration 

Movement exploration at the K-Z level should give students many opportunities to explore the capabilities 
of their bodies to move in a variety of environments using a variety of stimuli. Included in this approach 
should be activities that give students pr^tice in probl&n solving. Asking them to figure out a way to travel 
in a crowded room without colliding with someone e^se; to find a way to play a new bail gime without 
using their hands or their feet; while working in a group, to develop a simple movement sequence or game 
would give them opportunities to try to find answers themselves to solve their own movement problems. 

Creative Movement 

Basic Locomotor . . . creep, crawl, wal *, run, Jeap, junp, hop, skip, slide, gallop 

Other Locomotor . . . dash, dart, stamp, whirl, waddle, skate, bounce, kick, spin, totter, sneak, slither, step, 

stride, shuffle, whisk, shake, pounce, float roil, climb 
Ntrnfoamioior . . . bend, s^tdi, pull, push, lift, swing, turn, twist, land, stop, pivot, dodge, faU, shrink, 

^""Crowt^l^hake, SQuirm, strike, sink, sway, reach, tug, crouch, jerk, wave 
Movamwt Qusiides^,,.<ftusiain&S, percussive, vibratory, direct, firm, flexible 

/ Body Awarmass 

Body Zones , /upper half, lower halt*right side, left side, front half, back half 
Body Bue yj. standing, sitting, kneeling, tying, on all fours 
BodyShm^. . . wide, mtfo^, twisted, round, symmetrical, asymmetik:al 
Body fvts . . . head, shoulder^, neck, eta 




' Spttial AMranw 

Typm . * . gtntrai, ptnotut 

Lwets in Sp9c§ . . . high, medium, low 

Dirtction in Spxe . . * forward, backward, sidew^-d, diagcHiai 

Spsce Words . . . over, under, around, n^r. far, towards, away, onto, into, above, below 
AsfMnd Floor PMttems ^ . . straKl^t angular, closed, opep, curved 

. Perceptual -Motor Activities Utimutus and motor response) . 

Auditory . . . listening skills (Simon says, whistle games) 

cM^^f ' * tracking (swinging object, thrown object), shape and color discrimination 
>*TMtite . . . develop sense of touch (compare surfaces of balls) 

Directions/ . . . forward, backward, sideward 

Lsteraf . . . right, left 

Shapes . . . geometrical, numerical, atfi^dbeticd! 




Tumbling 

Warm-up Activities . , . animal .Walks (elephant, seal, crab, etc.), bridge-up, back rocker, V-sit, rocking chair 

and other creative movement skills 
Tumbling Activities ... log roll, egg roll, forward roll, backward roil, variation rolls (straddle back an;' 

} front), tripod, tip-up, he^stand, handstand, cartwheel, r<xindoff 

Partnefand Croup Stun ts ^ 

Rhythms 

t 

Creative Movetnent . . . with and without music (see Creative Movement skills) 
Simpie Folf< Dances 
Singing Games 

Rhythms with Apparatus . . . balls, hoops, homemade instruments, scarfs, ropes 
Mime q 
Tinik/ing ^d Lummi Sticks 
Marching 

Rhydi'mic Qualities . . , beat interpretation, direction, Jevel, accent, time, shape, space, force 

Physical Fitness 

Strength . . . exertion of force from a muscle or muscle group (e.g*, sit-up, climbing, pull-up, push-up) 
Agility . . ability to change direction and maintain control (e.g., zig-zag run, dodge ball, jumping activities) 
Power . . . using strength to api^y force or explosion (e.g., tug-of^ar, rope climb) 
Endurance . . . prolonged muscle ^tivity (e.g., running, dancing, rope jumping) 
Flexibility . . . range of movement at joints (e.g,, stretching, reaching, tumbling) 
Speed . - . ability to move quickly and rapidly (e.g., running, jumping) 
Posture . . . proper alignment of body segments (e.g., sitting, walking) 

Small Equipment Skills 

Balancing (e.g., even & uneven objects) % 
Bouncing (e.g., large & small objects) ^ 
Catching (e.g., large & small ob^cts) 
Climbing (e.g., on objects of different shapes & heights) 
Juggling (e.g., objects of different shapes & sizes) 
Jumping (e.g^., objects of different shapes & heights) 
Kicking (e.g., stationary & moving objects) 
Striking (e.g., stationary & moving objects) 
Throwing (e.g,, underhand, overhand) 
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« f * 

Gm\m 

An Mnt^rid part of a wl? pf^inned progrm is the dftviUHSiritnt of th« $killf of sporUmamhip, Evwy stuctent 
should have opportunities to perform as a te^^mate, the star, the lc»er, the winner, the offensive and the 
defensive flayer. Emphasis should be placed on participation through cooperation, not on competttion. 

Relays 
Lesd<'p 
Qsssroom 
Parachute 



Refaxition 

Lessons should include time for students to relax from exciting activities. This time will help them return to 

the classroom with minimal disruption, ready for work. Relaxation activities can be used to end a class, or 

as a total lesson to help students learn persona! management. 

\ 

Seif-Testing 

Students can gain the feeling of accompHshment through self-testing activities. Most activities in the units 
may be modified into a self-testing procedure (e.g., stt-ups, jumps, target throws, dashes) 

IntejH'dtion and fnt^disciplinary Activities 

Integration of academic subject matter into the frfiysical education discif^ine deserves attention at all levels. 
Active^'leaming, or learning an academic skill through f^ysical activity, helps broaden the physical and 
mental scope of the students' total education prc^rams. Ashlock and Cratty (see page 56) give examples of 
how physical education can be used to enhance academic abilities in subjects such as mc.tiiNind language arts. 

Students may also get involved in interdisciplinary activities. Cooperative efforts with c' ^ssrocKn teachers of 
other disciplines may develop concepts which meet many of the educational needs o* tudents. Activities 
can become highly motivative experiences for all involved, ^ 



Active 
Chase 
P^tner 
Quiet 
Story 



Equipment Ideas 



At the K-3 level, olten equipment is not suited for use by these students or the cost of purchasing 
equipment is prohibitive. Equipment modifications, such as the use of balloons, the inside bladders of old 
balls, newspapers/ plastic jugs, etc.. are often more readily available and more effective teaching tools in the 
K-3 curriculum. Christian, Corbin and Dauer (see page 51) have developed sc^e materials in the areas of 
equipment modification and construction that are helpful in providing play equipment for each student. 



Bean Bags 
Yarn Bai/s 
Ny/on Baiis 
Whiffle Balls 
Nerf Balls 
Utility Balls 
Parachute 
Scooters 
Cageball 



Frisi^es 
Hoops 
Wands 
Inner Tub& 
Benches 
Walking Board 
Balance Boards 
Blocks ^ 
Saw Horses 



Still Bars 
Cargo Net 
Vaulting Box 
Horizontal Ladder 
Chinning Bar, 
Rings 

Trampoline (mini tramp) 
Balance Bearfi 
Pegbaard 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION QRADE$4-« 



At the inttrmediate ievel, irutruction shouid build on the skills learnad at the K 3 level. The coeducational 
classes need to provide students with developmental activities, more specialized movement skills, and 
(^importunities to develop {^eater physical fitness. 

Educators should be creative and imaginative in their progr^tis* They should try new techniques and ideas- 
Many different actfvities may be ised to n^et th» needs of students. Teachers, keeping in mind the district 
goals, should consider all avenues \^^en developing 4-6 curriculum. 



Student Needs 4-6: 



vigorous and challenging activities which require maxium use of muscles and increase physical fitness 
opportunities to develop correct posture 

a wicte variety of activities to improve body movement patterns md develop fine motor skills 
seif^irected activities to develop response b:^^:y and self^x^ncept 
opportunities to develop cooperation skills and denronstrate sportsmm^ip 
opportunities to learn the purpose wf\d values of physical activity 



Students in the intermediate grades should experience a wide range of physical activities. Specialiiation in 
any one area will not allow them to reach their f uJI potential. 



Movembiit Skills 

Since body movement is an essential part of life, instruction should provide 
students opportunities to develop proper body movement skills. Various 
movements may include: 




Rocking 
Twisting 
Stretching 
Turning 



Heel Knack 
Human BsJl 
Wheelbarrow Walk 
Frog Stance 
Elephant Walk 
Rooster Fight 
Tripod HesdstarKi 



Sitting 
Climbing 
Jumping 
Running 



Sffaping 
Hanging 
Co/lapsing 
Standing 



Curling 

Kneeling 

Balancing 



Tumbling 



Handstand 
Headstand 
Twister 

Chifwse Get' Up 
Seal Crawl 
Double Roll 



Gymn^ics 



Cartwheel 
Forward Roll 
Measuring Worm 
Cup Stunt 
Walkitjig Chair 
Backward Roll 



Consideration should be given to the readiness of stu<ients for 
activities on gymnastic apparatus. The level of physical development 
will play an important role in the success of using certain pieces. 
Sorhe skill developmer\t ideas for gymnastic equipment indude: 
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Balance Beam Skills , . . safety, walk, V-sit, spotting, dip, angel balance 

Bar Skills {Horizontal, Parallel, Uneven) . . /safety, spotting, grips, hang, swing, pull ups, straight arm 

support, straddle seat, knee hang, inverted hang, bird's nest, 
front pullover, hip pullover; hop travel, front dismount, rear 
dismount 
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Hsnging RofHf Skills . . . safetVt spottinn, grips/straight dimb, puii ups« skin ths cat 

Ring Skills . . . safety, spotting, grips, basic swing, elevate to hip position, bird's nest, hip exter^ion to 

inverted hang, return hip {Mition, dismount 
Vaulting Skills . . . safety, spotting, straddle vault squat v^It, f lank vault, wolf vault, iayout vwit 




Rhythms 



Rhythms may be divided into areas (e.g,, creative, singing, folk dance, basic). 
Some examples of rhythmic activities: 

Locomotor Movements to the Sound of a Hmd Drum . . , walk, run, hop, jump, gallop, ski/s. leap, crawl, 

slide, roll, walk on heels, creep, tiptoe, walk 
backwards 

Movement Echos arxi Canon . . . students imitate or echo movements after movement is given 
Sequence Movements Done in a Line or Circle . . . e.g., move four beats, change direction, move eight beats 

: to new space, hop four beats (e.g., the bunny hop) 

Dances , . . creative, folk, square 

Machines . . . people are the moving parts and each part has own sound; machine is built c^e part at a time 
until all parts connected 

Demonstrate Feelirfgs and Expression through Movements . . . students listen (e.g., to music, poetry), then 

act out their reactions to what they heard 

^ Physical Fitness 

Awareness of these factors may help in developing a sucxes&ful fitn^s program: goals, individual student 
needs, student understanding of fitness, evaluation plan. 

Some of the dtfferent activities which may be used to develop and improve physical fitness: 



Skipping 

Dashes and Sprints 

Distance Running 

Lap Running 

One-foot Hop 

Side Leg Raise 

The Sprinter 

Hel d and Shoulder Curl 



Jump and Reach 
Knt¥/ Raise 
Body Bender 
The Pr(^elter 
The Briage 
JumpirTg Jack 
Stride Hop 
Bicycling 



Rope Climbirfg 
Rope Jumping 
Push Ups 
Sit Ups 
PuH ups 
Leg Extension 
Wing Stretcher 
Swimming 




Several physical fitness tests may be used for evaluation. One test that has national standards available for 
comparison purposes is the President's Council on Physical Fitn^s Test (Wa^ington, DC 20201 )* 

Smiril Equipment Skills 



Ski/Is 



Using, e.g. 



Drop and Catch 

Drop and Catch Behind 

Bounce and Count 

Bounce and Clap 

Throw, Clap and Catch 

Catching on Different Parts of Body 

Tossing and Catching on the Move 



Balloons 

Balls (e*g., nerf, t^ach, fleece) 

Bean Bags 

Blocks 

Cardboard Bar ^is 
Cardboard Discs 
Hoops 



•For test manual, writ© AAHPER Youth fitness, AAHPER, 1201 16th Strm NW, Washington, DC 20036. 
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Partner Toss and Catch '^^^ 

Roll Back and Forth to Partner Piastic Bottles 

Keep Obiect In Air with Knees ' Hofm 

Spin Object and Run around it 

Kick Object 

Travel through Object while Movir^ 
Making Bridge over and around Object 
Jump in Different Directions 
Jump with a Partner 
Jump on Both Feet Alternate Feet 

Games 



Using games at the 4-6 level requires careful planning. The games should appt^al to students and be within 
their abilities. The rules should be simple and concise. The games should be related to the skills students 
have been learning. If creating a new game, pretest the game to prevent difficulties when given in class. 
Another idea is to have students help in developing new games. 

Simple or low-organized activities (such as relays, ctodge bail, forward pass, square soccer and others) ma^r 
be used just for fun, or they may be used as lead-up to individual ar^i team games, in relays teams should be 
small to avoid individuals' waiting for a turn in the game. Elimination activities should provide a means few- 
students to earn their way b^k in. These activities may lead to games such as: 

Individual and Dual Games 

Tetherball Table Tennis Golf 

Handball ' 2 or 4 Square Horseshoes 

Shuffletx)ard Badminton Relays 

W^li VoJIey 

Group and Team Games 

The emphasis ia group and team games should be on skill 
performance, team play and sportsmanship. Students need to 
learn that winning is not the most important product in the 
game. 

BasketbaU , . . skills-passing, catching, pivoting, dribbling, shooting, defense, basic rules 

lead-up games-horse, shortshot, twenty-one, sideline 
Flag Football . . . skills-passing, catching, kicking, punting, basic rules 

lead-up games-pass ball, punt ball, keep away 
Hockey (Indoor/Gym) . . . skills-passing, dribbling, stick handling, shooting, defense, basic rules 
Soccer . . . skills-dribbling (obstacle), trapping, punting, heading, kicking, passing, basic rules 

lead-up games-circle soccer, line soccer, dribbling relays, soccer tag 
Softball . . . skills-throwing (overhand and underhand), catching, batting, basic rules, base running, fielding 
ground balls, fielding fly balls 
lead-up games-500, long ball, double or nothing, first bounce or fly 
Track f/Wc^ ... skills-long jump, high jump, sprints, distance running, running technique, relays, 

throwing a:tivities, basic rules 
Volleyball . . . skills-serve, overhand pass, forearm pass, basic rules 



Aquatics 

Curriculum for swimming is usually divided into skill groups accordir^ to 
level of ability. Authorities in swimming have developed different 
approaches for the scope and sequence of these skills. While the skiHs are 
the same, approaches do differ on when to introduce certain skills. 
Teachers should review various resources to determine which approach is 
best for their students. 
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instruction at grades 4-6 should include aquatic skifis even if a swimmir^j pool is not available. Many skilts 
may be presented without a poof (e.g., drown proofing, land rescues, artificial respiration, cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation^PRl 

Relaxation 

Relaxation activities should help students make transfers from vigorous physical activities to regular 
classrooms. These activities may also help students deal with stress and tension. Activities may be used to 
end a lesson or introduced as a full unit of study. 

Self-Testing 

Most individual activities may be modified into a self-testing procedure. Any activity which challenges 
students to perform a task better than they performed it earlier may be viewed as self-testing. Improvement 
measured through self-testing may give students feelings of success and accomplishment 

Integratiofl and Int^disclpHnary Activities 

The integration of other disciplines into physical education may have a positive impact on the total 
education program of the school. Actively using math, reading, health, etc., in physical edix^ation may help 
students understand the relationships of other st^bjects to ;rfiysical education. 

Developing cooperative activities between teachers of other subjects and physical education can be a very 
V rthwhile experience for everyone involved. Interdisciplinary activities are possible in nearly every sub- 
jettf The success of these activities depends upon the planning and cooperation of the teachers. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION GRADES 7-9 




At the 7*9 level, instruction needs to continue building on the skills taught at the K-6 levels, Students 
should be given an opportunity to improve fine motor skills and to experience a variety of activities that 
use these skills. Emphasis should be on vigorous physical activity, cooperative group games and introducing 
s.udents to individual activities. 

Student Needs 7-9: 

vigorous physical activity for cardiovascular fitness and overall physical development 
opportunities to further develop and use fine motor skills 
opportunities to learn about changes in body growth ^d its affects on skills 
activities which require group cooperation and sportsmanship 

opportunities to become aware of irKiividual differences, accept others for what they can do ar^i 

acquire a feeling for helping others 
encouragement, praise, a feeling of belonging and opportunities to develop a positive self-image 
opportunities to develop greater respor^ibility for behavior 

The curricuium at this level should provide for progression of skill devetopm^t and a variety of activities. 
It is important that the activities selected be suited to the growth and developrr^nt of the students. The 
curriculum ideas presented are to be used as a point of departure. The actual curriculum will depend on the 
program goals, student readiness and creativity of the teachers. 




Tunning 



Beginning Skills . . . safety and spotting, use md care of equipment, tripod, tip-^j, forwaril roll, backward 
roil, cartwheel, shoulder roll, headstand, bridge-ups, momwtary handstand, egg sit, 
turk stand 

fntennediate Skiffs . . . safety and spotting, use and care of equipn^nt, diving forward roil, headspring off 

.lat. handstand forward roll, combination-^forw«tf roll/backward roll, straddle 
roil-forward and backward, horizontal stand, backward roll to heanktand, backward 
extension roll, back handspring, partner rolls, diving cartwheel, round-off 
Advanced Skills . . . safety ^d spotting, use and eve of equipment, tip-up, \wlkinfl on hands, diving flip 
over mat, partner timibiing stunts, front and back walkovers, front handspring 

Gymimtici 

Before using any apparatus, everyone in the dass should review safety m6 spotting techniques. Students' 
readiness to work on the equipment needs to be carefully evaluated as they progress through the skill levels. 
The following are ideas for skill development on various pieces of apparatus. 

Balance Beam Skills 

Beginning . . . front support mount, knee mount, walk, dip walk, walk backward, hop, run, skip, standing 
two-footed pivot, squatting two-footed pivot, poses, V-sit knee scale, Humping dismounts, 
krvee scale dismount 

Intermediate ... stag mount, tiK:k-vault mount, waltz step, stride leap, cat leap, single leg kick forward h^f 

turn, poses, tuck forward roll, round-off dismount 
Advanced . . . wolf vault mount, straddle vault mount, hitch kick, half squat half stra*ile4ialf turn, poses, 
backward roll, cartwheel, handstand half-turn dismount, ba^oni 

Bar Skills 

Horizontal Bar 

Beginning . . . regular grip, mixed grip, reverse grip, pullover, mill circle, knee uprise, swing, swinging grip 

changes, under bar dismount, rear support 
Intermediate . . . kip, single leg cut away, straddle on, cast stutz, sole circle dismount 
Advanced ... kip to support, back hip circle, German kip, back kip, 3/4 giant, back uprise, front hip circle, 

simple fly away 

Paralie! Bars 

Beginning . . . corkscrew mount, straight ann walk, pirouette, straddle walk, end swing dismount, standing 
swing, L-support 

Intermediate . . . springboard rnount, dip swing, rear swing side dismount, shoulder roll to straddle sit, back 
uprise 

Advanced . . . shoulder stand to straddle sit, shoulder stand swing through to straight arm support, front 
and back swing skle di$m<Hint, front uprise, kip mount, single leg cut di«rjount 

Uneven Parallel Bars 

Beginning • . • inverted tuck knee rise mount, pullover mount, in-bar pullover, back hh circle, mill circle, 
cast, skin the cat, flank dismount from stag sit, half turnwrap arabesque, underswing 
dismount, forward roll over top bar, skin the cat dismount 
Intermediate . . . whip pike mount stem rise, knee-hang hip circle, cast beat, single leg shoot through, flank 
dismount from front support, cast straddle-underswing dismount, cherry drop dismount, 
monkey turn 

1 
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Advmc§d . . . viHilting back hip drcie mount sHde kip, frcHit hip circit, ca&t wnp, underswng diimount 
from high b«f 



Floor l:x«rct$« SkitU 



Beginning. , . forward roil, tuck, straddle forward roll, tuck backward roil« straddle backiwrd roll, no- 
handed forward roll, dive forward roil, headstand roll-out, kidcsjp handstand* cartwheel 
dance moves, Swedish fall, side scale, L-sit front and back sui:H>o<ts 
Interwediate . . . back roll tO handstand, handstand to forward roil, diving cartwheel, whip cartwheel, 
one-handed cartwheel, splits, round-off, headspring, front handspring, dance moves, pin- 
wheel, kip-up 

Advanced . . . front handspring, front limber, Ar^ran lunber, w^kovers, bJK:k handspring 

Ring Skills 

Beginning . . . swing, inverted hang, piked inverted hang, basket h»ig, skin the cat dismount h»iging L-sit 
intemrediate . . . single leg cut, skin the cat & back to inverted hang, inlocate, straddle dismount piked 

inverted hang to rear swing dismount, muscle up 
Advanced . . . dislocate, back upri^, shoulder stand, L-sit above rings 



••Vaultirq Skills 



Reuther Board 




General . . spacing between vault and board, proper approach, proper hurdle to board, 

proper progression to first vault getting on top of v^lt jumping frcmi vault to mat 

Buck 

Beginning . . . run and take off, squat on, squat over, straddle on, straddle over 

Intermediate . . . flank vault {both sides), wolf vault, pike handspring, horizontal squat vault, diving roll 
onto a mat 

Advanced . . , pike handspring, thief vault, stoop vault, diving roll over buck, round-off 
Long Horse Vault 

Advanced . . . straddle vault squat vault, handstand pivot cartwheel, forward roll, handspring, round-off 
Pommel Horse 

Beginning . , . front support, walk around, two-hand swing, single leg scissor, leg cut 
intermediate . . . single leg side travel uphill . rear support right leg over and back, left jeg over and back, 
both ie^ over and back 

Advanced . . .half low double, scissor, flank over dismount, reverse, scisscK, combination moves 



Beginning 
Intermedia te 
Advanced 



Rhythms 

. . . walking, jumping skipping, hopping, galloping, sliding, dancing {folk, square, social, 

disco), lummi sticks, tinikting 
. . dancing {folk, square, interpretive, soc4^, 6\kx>, popular dance of the day), rhythmic 

gymnastics {movement with bails, ropes and hoops) 
. . dancing {folk, s^are, interpretive, social, disco, popular dance of the day), rhythmic 

gymnastics {movement with bails, ropes, scarves, wands and hoops) 
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Physioil FitnMt 

B^iminf... Mw^f9nm of fitne«, cardtwascular fitw$$ Ijogaing), exercises, <*fitade couns^ posture. 

weight control, testing, scoring «id re«rdino of fit?ies« testt 
Intermediate . . . awar^^s of fitness, cardiovascul^ fitness (jogging), circuit training, exercises, obstacle 
courses, posture, weight control, weij^it training, testing, scoring and rea)rding of fitness 

tests , . . 

Adyanced. . . awareness of fitness, cardiovascular fitness (aerobic and anaerobic), circuit training, cross 
country running, exercises, nutrition, posture, weight control, weight training, testing, 
scoring and recording of fitness tests 




Games 



Games offer opportunities for students to use many of the skills they have been learQjiig. Team games give 
students opportunities to work cooperatively to achieve certain goals. The emj^asis in games should be on 
imnmuinn cLfitt nffrfnrmAncp and sDortsmanshio. 



improving skill performance and sportsmanship. 

In ail game skills, the lessons should include safety procedures and reviews of earlier skills. Students need to 
learn the importance of body position, principles of oppc»ition, transferring wei^t, eye contact (e.g., 
throwing a ball right handed, left foot is forward), etc., that apply to most game skills. 

Individual and Dual 



Archery 

Beginning Skills.. . stringing and bracing bow, addressing target, nocking arrow, drawing bow, holdii 
point of aim, release, follow through, removing and retrieving arrows, scormg, safety 
Intermediate Skills . . . scoring, safety, increase distance, bowsight 
Advanced Skills . . . trajectory shooting, construction of arrows, use of range finders 



Badminton 

Beginning Skills . . . forehand, backhand, serve, g^e play, rules, scoring, safety 

Intermediate Skills . , . smash, drop shot, drive, beginning strategies for singles and doubles, game play 

Advanced Skills . . . clears, hairpin, strategies and tactics, game play 



Cross Country 



Beginning Skills . . . conditioning, basic techniques, safety 
Intermediate Skills . . . interval training, differences in techniques 
Advanced Skills . . - long distance techniques 



Tennis 

Beginning Skills . . . grip, forehand drive, backhand drive, serve, game play, volley, rules, scoring, safety 
Intermediate Skills . . . placing drives, beginning strategies for single and doubles, game play 
Advanced Skills . . . lob, chop, slice, smash, game strategies, game play 

Track and Field 

Beginning Skills . . . rules, safety, starts, sprints, short distances, running long jump, high 

jump, Softball throw, shot put, discus, relays 
Intermediate Skills . , . rules, safety, hurdles, sprints, distances, relays, finishes 
Advanced Skills . . . triple jump, pole vault, javelin, distances 
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Team 

Beginning Skills . . . dribbiir^, chest and bounce passes, two-hand sat shot, guiding, foul shooting, lay-up, 

lead-up games, rules, positions, violations. fouls« safety 
thtermediate SkU/s . . . pivoting, tvs^os hand overhead pass, offense, defense, rebounding, fead-up games, 

rules, positions, violations, f(Hjl$, safety 
Advanced Skills . . . jump shot one hand push shot, defenses and offenses, hook shot, rules, positions, 

violaticms, fouls, safety 

Flag Football 

Beginning Skills . . . passing, catching, puntir^, receiving, centering, running with the 

ball, rules, positions and safety 
Intemiediate Skills . . . place kicking, blocking, (tefensive formations, offensive forma- 

tic^s, rules, {^itions, safety 
Advanced Skills • . . pass patterns, hand-off, combinations, single wing, T arxi punt 
formations, pass defense, run defense and kick defense, rules, 
positions, safety 

Hockey (Field or Gym) 

Beginning Skills.. . . dribbling, passing, stoppir^, driving, bullying, shooting, game, rules, safety 
Intemiediate Skills, ..dribbling, passing, stopping, driving, rules, bullying, shooting, long corner, short 

corner, obstruction, off-sides, safety 
Advanced Skills , . . lunging, tackling, marking an opponent, rules, safety, strategies 

Soccer 

Beginning Skills . . . kicking, trapping, dribbling, heading, passing, lead-up games, rules, 
safety 

Intemiediate Skills . , . kick-off, free kick, corner kick, penalty kick, goal kick, throw-ins, 

le^-up games, rules, safety 
Advanced Skills . . . blocking ball with various parts of body, punting for the goalkeeper, 
team tactics and strategies, tackling, safety 

Softball 

Beginning Skills , . . batting, throwing, catching, bunting, field grounders, fly bails, pitching, lead-up games, 

game play, rules, game, positions, safety 
Intennediate Skills . . . tagging base runners, covering t^ses, force play, sacrifice, game play, bunting, rules, 

game positions 

Advanced Skills . . . throwing to the bases, stealing, double plays, relays, g^e play, rules, game, positions, 
safety 

Volleyball 

Beginning Skills . . . forearm passing, setting (overhead pass), underhand serve, lead-up games, rules, game, 
safety 

Intermediate Skills . . . spiking, overhand serve, blocking, rules, game, safety, net play 

Advtnced Skills . . . two player block, dink, 4-2 offense, center back up defense, game, rules, safety 

Aquatics 

Skills are usually divided into groups accordir^ to level of student ability and readiness. Approaches for the 
scope and sequence of skills differ. While the skills are the same, approaches do differ on when to introduce 
the different skills. Teachers will need to review various resources to determine which approach is best for 
their students. 




ERLC 
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Many aqMtit ikiili may bt taught without « swimming pool. Th« physical aducation 
curricuium ^uld inciiKie tima skiHs untii a pool is available for tNr instruction. 



Soma achooi districts are joining widt comnHimtits ^ davtlop racmation cahtan^ lArttkh 
induda a puUic swMnming pool Considaration should ba {^van to this joint pr(^t idaa. 



Soma aquatic skiils that may be i nduded in the instruction: 



Br^thing Holding 
Rhythmic Brmthing 
Float 

Glide 

Trying WsWr 
Drown Proofing 
Crawl Stroke 
Safety 
Rescue 



Leg Kicks 

Armstrokes 

Turns 



Backstroke 
Breaststrake 

Sifi^roke 
Back Crawl 



Di¥ir^f 



Swinmirtg on Back 



Distance or Timed Swkn j 
Underwater &i¥im / ^ 
Water Gmnes f 
dimming Safe ty * 
Boating Safety 
Bash Ufesa¥ing 
LarHf Rescues 
Artificiat Respiration 
Cardiopulmonary ftest^itation (CPR) 



L if atime Activities 



Beginning . . . table tennis, deck tennis, frisbee. new games, hacky sack, ^s, relays, cagebati, p^achute 
games, roller skating 

Intermediate. . . recreation games, table tennis, hacky sack, deck tennis, roller skating, cagebalt, hiking, 

frisbee, horeshoes, handball, new games, bicycling, racc^etbail 
iArfi^anced . . - golf, ice skating, bowling, racquetbail, bicycling, hiking, hacky sack, horseshoes, frisbee, 
handball, orienteering, backpacking, canoeing, cross country skiing, camping 



Relaxation activities should continue with the skills started in the K-6 years. Activities might include 
explai ig the affects of tension and stress on mental health and physical fitness. Students should learn how 
to use Uiese skills in situations outsicte the school. Relaxation activities may be presented as a full course of 
study or used to end a daily lesson. 



Any of the individual skills introduced may be adapted to create a self-testing activity. Self^esting activities 
will give students opportunities to become aware of personal growth, strengths and areas in need of 
improvement. These activities may motivate students to self-improvement goals. 



Integrating other disciplines into the physical education fi^ogr^ may have positive results. Learning 
activities such as having students use math skills for scoring and keepif^ statistics may very successful. 
Using integration activiti^ may help students understand how othe*^ disciplines relate to physical education. 

Interdisciplinary activities which require cooperative plannirK? efforts of teachers in other disciplines with 
those in physical education can be very important to the total school program. One activity might be for 
the music, social studies, and physical education teachers to develop a unit on different culture. Another 
idea is for the math, science, health and physical education teachers to create a complete fitness unit. The 
planning and cooperation of the teachers will determine the success of these activities. 




Relaxation 



Sdf-Testjng 



integration and Interdiscipiinary Activities 
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^. Pf^iYSlCALeOUMTiON GRADES «9-J,2. 

Instruction for grades tXM2 should be designed fot individual students, lifetime 
activities should be emphasized, as wdi as a balandg of course offerings from 
recognized physicii education areas. 

Student Needs 10-12: , ' ; 



opportunities to iearn the value and function of activity in relation to health and total fitness 
opportunities to attain and maintain a desired level of physical fitness 

greater proficiency and mastery of basic physical skills . 
purposeful and creative activities ' 
knowledge of rules, safety and game strategies ; 
opportunities to develop seif-re!iance« independence, self-respect and a positive self-image 1 
opportunities to recognize that abilities, attitudes, background and personalities of individuais differ 




Curr culum in the upper grades should offer opportunities f(X students to make responsible choices relative 
to tt eir individual needs and interests. The fotiowir>g ideas show different activities which curriculum may 
elude to meet IrKiividual student needs. The level of ir^truction will be dependent upon the individual 
student skill performance in the various activities. Program goats, student needs and creativity of teachers 
should determine what the actual curriculum will be. 



Tumbling and Gymnastics 



These activities should provide opportunities to build upon previously learned skills, to develop more 
complex body movements and to utilize creativity in composition. Special emphasis should be placed upon 
safety in relation to the activities. 



Stunts and Tumbling 
Long Horse 
Buck 



Pommel Horse 
Parallel Bars 
Uneven Parallel Bars 



Physical Fitness 



Balance Beam 
Horizontal Bars 
Floor Exencise 



Activities for fitness should emphasize the importance of developing an 
understanding of the nature and value of fitness, so that students will 
continue to engage in body conditioning throughout their lives. Valid fitness 
tests may be used to determine physical abilities and evaluation of progress. 



Weight Control 

Nutrition 

Aerobics 



Jogging 

Weight Training 
Water^xercises 



Impro yecnent o f Body Mechanics 
Posture 

Body Conditioning 



Games 



Games at the 10 12 level should build on the skilis presented in the earlier years. Many of the games 
available may be considered lifetime sports. 
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individual and Dua! 



Track and Fit Id 



Students in this activity shcxiid atbmpt to improve urK>n a saiected number of track and field activities and 
techniques. They should continue 'to develop understandings and appreciations of track and field as 
participants and as spectators. 




Running 


Jimping 


Sprints 


Long 


Middle Distance 


High 


Distance 


Triple 


Cross-country 


Throwing 


Re/ays 


jMvetin 




Discus 




Shot Put 



Hurdling 
Pole Voting 
Pentatfilon 
Decathlon 



Curriculum ideas for other individual arxi dual games have been included under Lifetime Activities in the 
next section. 

Team 

These games should enhance student' proficiency in several games. Knowledge, attitudes and techniques 
should be reinforceo at this level. A team sport also provides for competition and for the understanding 
necessary to be good spectators. Some of these games can also be lifetime pursuits. 



Volleyball 

Basketball 

Softball 

Soccer 

Speedball 



Speed-a-Way 
Field Hockey 
Ru^y 

European Team H^ball 
Water Polo 



tee Hockey 

Football (flag, touch, Hawaiian) 

Lacrosse 

Flash Ball 



Lifetime Activities 

Physical educiition should become an important and natural part of an individual's lifestyle. It is essential 
that young people learn how to play and use their *ree time in a positive and enjoyable way. Here are some 
of the many different areas which should be considered when developing lifetime activities. 



Aquatics 



The purpose of aquatics is to provide water-survival and other water-related activities where opportunities 
exist. Some of these activities are possible without a pool. 

Skill Level Swimming 
Diving 

Synchronised Swimming 
Water Safety 
Scuba 
Snorkeling 
Lifesaving 



Wat&' Related Activities 
Boating (canoeing, crew, sailing, motor 

boating} 
Water Skiing 

Boat Safety and Navigation 



individual and Dual Games 

These activities provide students with opportunities to develop more complete techniques and skills in 
sports for adult life. 

Tennis Fencing 

Golf Racquetball 

Badminton Skating (ice and roller) 

Bowling Handball 

Archery Cycling 
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Outdoor Education 




ActMtifft h*r« pfwitkt itud«nts with opportimitiei to tikt Advirit«Q« of thtir sptcific 9toir«phicft( 

environment «id to leirn the use of, care of and uncferitandino of nati^at resourqesr 

Skiing (cross-country/doy^hUlf Trsil Riding 

Fly Bsit Csstit^ Ou^ot Surviysl 

Hiking Snow Shoeing 

Campii^ Snow Sledding 

Bxkpecking Hhuntein Ciknbing 

Orimteerif^f Snow Cemping 



Recreationa! Games 

Thes<? activities provide students with knowledge and skills needed for participation in those games which 
may be available in the school, home and community Ithese activities can also be beneficial for the adaptive 
student, limited space and inclement weather). 

Shuff/eboard l^swn Darts Horseshoes 

Frisme . Ring BUlierds 

Croajet Deck Tennis Jai Afai 

TabL Tennis Darts Track Bali 

Fook Ball Miniature Golf Hacky Sack 

Rhythms 

Rhythms provide opportunities whereby students can gain feelings of adequacy and comfort within social 
situations, and whereby they may also create and compose. 



Folk Disco 

Square Ja^z 

Social Ballet 
Creative 



Relaxation ^ 

Developing relaxation skills should be considered 3 lifetime activity. Students should 
develop these skills for^use now and later. Activities may include skills development, 
learning how tension affects the body and how to deal with stress situations. 

c 

Stretching ^ Breathing ^ 

Posture Jogging 

Nu trition Exercises ' 



Self-Testing 

Activities of this type offer students opportunities to learf^ self^esting techniques which can be used to 
evaluate themselves throughout life. Students may develop personal goats and methods to evaluate their 
progress and needs for improvement. 

« 

Fitness Test Contracts 

Skill Tesr Ind^endent Study 

Individual Programs Performance Goals 
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AdditkMiil Activity iditf 



Other «qtiviti#$ could be offered eccwding to locale end eviUaWlitv of knowleckh*able persomie^Activiti« 
afford <pportunitief^ for ftudenti end tbechert to create subject units. 



MsrtisiArU 
(kjnSsf&ty 



Circus 
€qumtnMn 



integration and imerdbctplinary Activities 

Integrating other disciplines into physical education activities is an ictea worth ccKisideration. Learning 
activities su:h as having students use writir>a skills to prepare written report on a gymnastics meet or other 
contest have proven to be successful. Integrating activities may help students learn how otl^r disciplines 
relate to physical education and their total education. 

The physical edtK:ation program should consider involving students in interdisciplinwy activities. 
Cooperative efforts with other disciplines may develop relationships which meet total educational needs of 
students, ^tivitie^can become highly challenging and rewarding experience for involved. 




Foreign Langu^ 
Fo/k Damir}g 
Baiiet 
Ferrcing 



English 
Jogging Awareness 

Reding 
game rules 
safety 

creaf/Ve dance to 
choral reading 

Health Education 
Nutrition 
Fitness 
Relaxation 
Safety 



Social Studies 
Folk DatKing 
Social Dancing 
S(^aw DarKif^ 
Martial Arts 



Math 
Conditioning 
Weight Training 
Fitness Testing 
Track and Fiekl 
Cycling 

Boating Navigation 
Orienteering 

Science 
Outdoor Education 
Pulse Rates 
Mechanical Principles 
of Mo\^ment 



Drams 
Ja£je DafKe 
Cneur DVe Dance 
Choraograpby | 
FsfKing 

SyrKhronized Swimming 

Home Economics 
Conditioning 
Posture 

Wm's^t Control 

Nutrition 

Survival 

Outdoor Cookery 



Art 

Jogging Awareness 
Dance 



Interdisciplinary Examples 



Jo^n9 Awsr«nM (Art. English arid Physical Education departmwiti) 
Untt Length -15 days 



Physical Education Activity 

Variety of runi paying attantion to 
ojlor 
sound 
dements 
terrain 

tlayd (With a partnarl 
run with twtaont afie 

Intarralatcd Activities 

Exprmion of ffeiings through 
poetry 

^eative wrtting 
drawvfng and pamting 
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Tf«ck MHl Fi#W iMith Md PhyticAl Eduction cltMrtrnMU) 

Unit Unath-15<i«yi 

Actl^ititl 

intcr¥|{ Runnffxi 

U|« of Mttr^ M«Aiurim«nt 

list of Tflpt MMiurt «Ki Stop Watch 

Htightf And Wtights 

Wc^kout PMMining 

intcrrtlAttd ActivitHK 

Computsr Triining Programs 

Conv«rsk>ii T^>i«i {diiuncs, ftin«, wvtghtt) 

ProjiCtU* Formula y 



Crttslivtt Danes to« Cliorai RsKilnQ (Music, Engtith ind Physical Education di^rm>ants) 

Activitias <^ 

English class davtfops a choral raading and pcacticas tha raading in dau 
Danca cim% crtatas movamants to axprass tha faating of ttia raading 
* Tha two groupi con^ir^ for practica and ttia final par^ormanca 



INTEGRATED PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES K*12 

\ 

The idea of integrating other disciplines into physical education activities is an educational concept that 
has pnsven to be very succeisfui. in the curricutum sections ^^or each gr^e level, integration activities 
have been suggested. Active learning; or the teaming of other academic skills through t>^ medium of 
physical activity, may help student in at! ireas of the schod program. These activities may also show 
students the relationship of >other subjects to physical education. 

To aid in developing integrated physical edMcation actfvities, some examples have been prepared. These 
icfeas represent only three of the many areas that may be integrated into the physical education 
progr.im. 

♦ 

Career Education and Physical Education 

integrating career education into physical education may involve explaining possible careers while 
introducing new physical activities, or it may mean developing an entire unit to emphasize career education 
in physical education. Career education may b0 divided into awareness, exf:^ordtion and f^eparation. ideas 
have been prepared using these three career education divisions. 

Awareness Activities ^ 

listing career opportunities in physical education and r^reation 

field trips— parks, YMCA, sports store, recreation center, ate. 

guest speakers --sports reporter, trainer, coach, etc. 

discuss fitness needs in various careers— park guide, pro bowler, co^h, etc. 

discuss. physical skill needs in various careers— forest ranger, sports manufacturer, pro foiDtbali player. 

etc. ' • • 

* 

% 

Exploration Activities 

students assigned to local business for on-the-job observation— sports store, ribreation center, etc. 
students select physical edu^tion-rdated career for in-depth study— reading, field trips, etc. 
students organize arid carry out pubSic b^ketb^l game, to include c^eer (^portunities-coaches, 
program writers, trainers, players, business managers, anriouncers, technicians, media positions. 
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Preparation Activities 



physical education student aide in elementary, junior and sanior high f :hool physical education classes 
determine specif ic iofa re<^tircments for a certain career position Uq,, teecher-^coJiege education, 

specific courses, certlf k:atirfS, etc,) ^ 
acquire specific skifis for specific job {e,g., sports reporter -communication skills, writing skills, typing, 

observation skills, public relations, etc) 



These are a few of Che many career ^ucation activiti^ which may be int^rated into physical education, 
^E3Ch staff \y11t "ha v e- t o det er mine w het i s the best -appfoa6Mor4ocat students- bas e d on need s , iat— ^^-^ '^•-'^ 
program goals. 



Environmental Education and Physicel Eilucation 

One of the more natural areas to integrate into physical activities K-t2 is envirc^mental education, Manv 
physical education activities depend on the environment. L^rning activities which* will help students learmi 
proper use of, care of and importance of the environment to physical education are relatively easy to 
develop. 

Some physical activities which may be designed to include environmental education 
information and materials are 



Backpacking 
Jogging 
Water Sports 
Skiing 



Mountain Climbing 
dkiy cling 
Hiking 
Camping 



Phystal Fitness 
Orientem-ing 
Sun/i^aJ Education 
Outdoor Education 




How much environmental education should be irK:luded in the physical education 
program will depend on programs goals, teacher interest and student needs. The ideas 
presented represent only a few of the many physical activities that might include 
environmental education. 

Reading and Physical Educatk»n 

Many teachers realize that physical education has its own language and that each 
sport and game has Its own terms. When this language and terms are^printed in 
rules, mitten in tests, etc., reading skills become important to the succes^ of 
physical education students. 

Some of the reading skills demonstrated as necessary in physical education K-12 
include specialized vocabulary, relating information, following directions and 
applying ideas. The following activities are some examples of physical education 
learning activities which require reading skills. 

Specialised Vocabulary 



Activity 

Each word listed goes with a special sport or activity. Try to match the correct word with the 
right sport, 




block - ? 
pivot ~ ? 
hurdle - ? 
bunt - ? 



putt - ? 
spike - ? 
slalcKTi - ? 
tack - ? 



Dictionary Usage 
Activity 

Have students make a sports dictionary which wouW include the speciali^ed sports 
terminology. 
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Comprehension 



Activity 

Give students a list of safety rules pertaining to physical activities* Tint students should give 
the purpc^e of these rules by stating what might happen if they are not foHowed, 

Activity 

When teaching a sport, list some ccnnmon faults of execution and have the students list the 
effects of these faults. 



Many other activities may be used to increase the students' ur>derstanding of physical education by using 
reading skills. Other ideas include giving reading assignments for specific sports, using charts and graphs 
during instruction, and having students read to solve problems presented in certain physical activities. 

The results of integrating reading into physical educatiCKi may be to im|:^ove student skills in physical 
education and reading. Student needs and program goals will determine the amount of reading activities 
that witi be incttxied in physical education. 



0^ 
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Dtd the tctivitivl work? Okf tht proymn n*ch iti 9Mii? Wcm per ItH^mancei whit tM^ 

These and other questions should be answerKi » dislectivsly as possible %an effort to improve the 

physical eckication program. 



PHYStCAL EDUCATION ASSESSMENT 



In the Goal-Based Plannir^ for Physical EckicaticKi section of this guide, four sets of ctesired outcomes were 
identified: (t) state goals; (2) district goals; (3) progrw^ goals; (4| course goafs. Competencies were 
discussed. Personal goals of iruiividual students were mentioned. These were followed by specific 
suggestions (learning activities, teaching strategies, resources, alternative instruction, eta) designed to assist 
the planner in implementing a goal-based curriculum. 

Once instructional plans are implemented, the teacher must fK3se the question: Are students attaining 
desired outcomes, and is the physical education program helping them to reach those outcomes? The 
quality of the answers to these questions depends on for what purpose and how well ^sessment activities 
are designed and carried out. 

To measure the attainment of any goal or competency (Was it reached? . . not Why? or Why not? or even 
How well?}, Oregon uses ASSESSMENT. Assessment in Oregon means t^ing inventory -^-asking. Where a^re 
we? Evaluation in Oregon rheans judging the inventoryfim) -^%k\r)q, What'd we intend to do? What did we 
do? How well'd we do it^ What would we do differently if we did it over? Asses5ment and evaluation are 
not synonyms in Oregon. 

If It is desirable to know the kind of overall job the physical education program is doing, then the 
performance of groups of students is significant. Assessment focuses on whether an acceptable maiority of 
students is attaining established goals* The needs of groups of students can then be identified and program 
planning improved accordingly. If, however, it is desirable to know how well irKiividual students are. 
attaining desiied (or required) outcomes, then the performance of each individual student is significant. 
Assessment focuses on the needs, interests, and learning strengths and weaknesses of irKiividual students as 
they strive to develop and demonstrate desired outcomes. The needs of individual students can then be 
identified and learning activities, teaching strategies, resources, etc, adjusted accordingly. 

These relationships are shown below. Assessment of each of the elements ^own in the figure will provide 
answers to particular kinds of questions. 
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AnMsmint of district gold atttinmtnt insw^i tht qucst.c^i: To what ext«nt ire studants attainirni tht 
outcome! of ichooling the community ind iti schocrfs deiire? 

Astmimiit of prapim fOil «^ m$mrt tht <?ui»ttonr To wh«f f xtwt art itodenlf attaimf^ tht 
outcomes physicti education teachers and curriculum fanners desire? 

Assefsment of oourse goal ettaiiwiient answers the question; To what extent are students attaining the 
outcomes physical education teacNrs desire for, say, FrtOvnan Physksf Ecluc§ti<m? 

Atseisfiient of conHMttncy attainment answers the qi»stion: To what extent is a student demonstrating 
daired MpplicMtions of what has been learned iri order to graduate? 

Assessment of personai go^ attainmmt answers the question: To what extent is a stodent attaining those 
outcomes designated ^ of greatest perscKial importance, need, or interest? 

Assessment of iaarmng strengths and weaknMts answers the question: What diaracteristtcs reflected by a 
student's performance can be seen as enhancing or inhibiting attainment of desired outcomes? 

In seeking answers to these qi^stions, stident perfomfiances that can be acc^ted as indicators of 
attainment of desired outcomes must be clear. These performance indicatcK-s serve to guide the assessraent 

activity in producing the most reeded infomnation. 

To be in compliance with state requirements, each district must assure that assessment activities are carried 
out in relation to three points. Assessment of student demonstration of competencies required for 
graduation and identification of learning strengths and weaknesses are two of these. In addition, ^he 
physical education program may be selected by your districi for a special kind of assessment required by 
the state. If this happens, it will be necessary to analyze the ^Is of the pro(H*am to determine the extent to 
which students must develop or apply reading, wrUing, ^d computing skills in attaining those goals. 
Assessment will then focus on describing how well the necessary skills are being developed or applied/ 

Suggested assessment strategies may take many forms. Some techniques may include: 

Basis: student performance on 
teacher-made 
—pretest 
—diagnostic test 
-quiz 

standardized test-e.g., rules, fitness 

skill test 

project 

student evaluation report (pupil reaction to own progress) 
Basis: teacher observation 

casual observation (in and out of class) 

small group 

interview 

Basis: both student performance and teacher observation 
personai fitness 
teamwork 
class dialogue 



♦A$sei$ment m yoai based p^annms <s described on pa^e* 1^ 30 in the Elementary SecafKlary Guide for Oregon Sch^ois: 
Psrt //, Suffg^stions {Salem: Oregon Department of Education, 1977), 



PERFORMANCE TESTWO 



in moft physicirf tducitic^ dasttt, t«Kh«rt im i vtritty of ibiiitits. A 
iMMtinc of 4tiKitnt pirfcfminct should bf «itiferfWitd fftir # f<w xliyt of 
orientitjon to tht dais. TMchtn should. b€ iwirt of the vari«d itudtnt 
ibitities and the need to tike students from whw-e they ere and help them to 
improve their skiiis. Testing student perfonnanM U one method that may be 
used to determine skill improvement 



Testing procedures vary, and deciding which tests are appropriate depends on 
the program goals and district philosophy, How much testing is necessary will 
depend on student needs, goals and the c^strict (Kxition on tests. Evidence 
should be available to show that students have met progr^ goats. 

in addition to these tests, measurement may be used to determine ^ility levels at the beginning of units, at 
the conclusion of units and for gradir^ purpc^es, Asse^ment of student performance in physical education 
should be as objective as p<^ibie. One q^thod used is a short d>eckiist of skills accompanied by the degree 

of proficiency. Such a list should be easily scored and simple to use* 

Teachers frequently discover that physical ski!f is not indk:ative of knowledge relative to rules, strategy, 
concepts, mechanical principles or motor efficiency* Knowledge measurement may be accomplished by 
short quizzes and acccHnpanying discussions* Such testing may be useful in det^mining that studmts are 
being educated bgth physically and mentally. 

Testing is an important tool to be used in conducting educational endeavors* Some words of caution, 
however, may serve as reminders or suggestions for testing* These suggestions may be found in Appendix L 

Self -testing activities are valuable in providing a method for students to assess their performances alone or 
in small groups. Pulse ratio tests, such as the H^^d Step Test, Tuttle Pulse Ratio Test and others, may 
prove valuable wi^n the student leaves school as a method of providing a rough assessment of 
cardiopulmonary efficiency. It is important that such information is provided so that students have 
self testing tools for lifetime use. 

Educators can retrieve valuable information by the use of testing procedures. Tests may be used soundly to 
assess comparative training programs, instructional techniques, motivational technique, etc. Such 
information obtained by teachers can be of value in determining teaching procedures for the future. 

REPORTING STUDENT PERFORMANCES 

Reporting student performances is an important component in the f^ysical education program. Reporting 
may be done by using letter or numerical grades, pass-fail marks, written evaluations, checklists, etc. The 
reporting in physical education should follow the same procedure which has been established for the other 
discipHnes in the school. The system for each school will be determined by district policy ar>d goals, 

All teachers should clearly understand the reporting system selected. 
Students and parents should also know how the reports will be 
prepared* Before any instruction takes place, all students should be 
told what will be expected of them, how performance will be 
assessed and how reports will be prepared. Explaining these 
procedures may alleviate misunderstandings by teachers, students 
and parents. 

Whatever the system, the report should represent an accurate picture 
of student performance. More and more students and parents are 
becoming concerned about 1k)w performance is measured and 
reported, A teacher who keeps an accurate record of performance 
should not .have difficulty responding to parent and student 
concerns. 
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Any timt a report is dmltenaed, it is the duty of the teacher to »ul»tantiate the mark or statement assigned. 
Teachers do make erront. Teachers should not hesitate to 90 back thfough ttwir records to determine 
whether errors were made, or to show students and parents why particulaf marks were aisiyied 

Performanca reports should never reflect partiality, Sach student is entitled to fair end equal treatnwit and 
should be judged ^xordingiy. ScMmtimes pre^ure is apf^ied to teachers to report more favorable 
performanras, but, in these situations, takers should fac^ the pressure. Teachers should not compromise 
in reportir^ student perfor mances. 

Performance reports provide infonnation for students. The emphasis of the reports shoirid be on individuai 
student growth and development in relation to stuctent needs and program goals. Such information should 
be a continual process^ not just at the conclusion of a six or nine week period. Students and parents have a 
right to know how students are doing at any given time. Having this information readily available may be 
beneficial to the parents, students and th^ totiri (^ysical education program. 



TEACHER PERFORMAPiCES 

To perform responsibly, teachers should assess themselves as well as ttieir students. Teachers know 
instinctively whw an instructional period has gone welt and when it has gone poorly. They wulddo wdl 
to make notes on lesson plans, as reminders to themselves, what areas to emphasize and build upon and 
what areas need complete revision. 

Lesson plans and unit plans Should constantly be ref iTOd from lesson to te^n ard unit to unit so that the 
instruction progressively gets better- The best teaching method is the one that meets the goals. No orw 
method is best In all instances. Some general procedures may be used as ^ictelines, txjt techniques involved 
may vary from situation to situation. A list of guidelines may be found in A^^ndix J. 

Regular feedback from students may be of significant value to teachers. Isolated comments, favorable or 
unfavorable, may not be of consequence; however, if such comments tend to form a pattern, teachers 
should direct attention to the situation and adjust accordin^y. By doing so. teachers can strengthen gpo(^ 
instructional techniques and eliminate poor ones. Teachers should use a simple format for requesting 
feedback and it should be constructed so that student anonymity may be preserved. 

Teachers as well as students need to strive for perfection. TeacMrs should attend conferences and clinics in 
search of teaching methods that might improve their instruction. They should analyze such methodology 
carefully to be sure it will suit their sitt^ation. They should not hesitate to ask questions of professional 
ccileagues, both within and outside the state. Professional associations exist primarily to encourage good 
teaching and teaching techniques. 

PROGRAM PERFORMANCES 

The K'12 physical education program w^ developed to meet carefully 
established program goals. Program performances depend on all the 
components (i.e., cpais, needs, planning, curricuiym, teachers, assessment) 
which make up the program. Performance may be determined by assessing 
whether the goals are being met. 

The inventory of the program must be as objective as possible. Various 
methods may be used to assess the program. One method is a simple 
checklist involving the components of the program. An example of a 
checklist is fiwovtded in Appendix K. Other methods to assess f^^ogram 
performance may be found in the materials listed in the RescHJrces section. 

Assessment is very i«pcKtant to the cycle of program development. If 
assessment shows areas not meeting the goals, then change in the prc^ram 
are r^cessar y. The areas not meeting the goals should be corrected as soon as possible. To develop a strong 
K-12 physical education program, assessment and evaluation should be a scheduled and continuing process. 
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ERIC 




Oregon Department of Education. Btement^SecondMfy Guids. for Orfgon Schools: P^rt I, Minimum 
StBiKtsrdB for Public Schools (Saiem, OR: Oregon D^mni^nty^ducatb^^ 1976) 

■ ■ . ^ , ElemmtarY'^omUry Guide for Of§ffon St^ools: Fmrt II, SuggmionM (Salem, OR: 



Oregon Oe{>mment of Education, 1977) 

Writing District, Progrmt and Course Goals (Saiem, OR: Oreyyi O^^ment of 

Education, 1977) 

Tri-County Goal Development Project. Course Goals in f^ysical Bducavon, K-tZ (Portland, OR: 
Commerciai-Educational Distributing Services, 1974) 



REMINDERS 

AAHPER. Complying with Tide IX of the Education Amendments of 1972: In Physical Education and 
High School Sports Progntms (Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1976) 

National Association of Statp Directors of Special Education. 7?7e Rehabilitation Act: An Analysis of the 
Section 504 Regulairjn and Its Implications for State and toca/ Education Agendas (Washington, 
DC: National Association of State Directors of Special Education, Inc., 1977) 

Oregon Dep^tment of Education. Ac^inistrative Rules for Oregon Education (Salem, OR: Oregon 
Department of Education, under continual revision) 

Adiletics in Oregon K'12 (Salem, OR: Oregon Department of Education, 1977) 



Equ^ Opportunities in Education: Instruction and Employment (Salem, OR: Oreg<wi 

Department of Education, 1977) 

"Laws Relating to Public Schools and Community Colleges," Oregon Re^^ised Statutes 



(Salem, OR: Oregon Department of Education, updated biennially) 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. "Nondiscrimination on Basis of Sex/' f^er?/ Register 
Vol 40 Na 108 tWashington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975) 

! . "EdtK:ation of Handicapped Children: Implementation of Part B of Education of the 

Handicapped Act," Federal Register Vol. 42 No. 163 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 1977) 

. Fin^ Titles^ Regulation Implementing Education Amendments of 1972: Prohibiting 



Sex Discrimination in Education (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975) 



^^rysii 



Title IX and nrysical Education: A Complimce Overview (Washington, DC; U.S. 



Government Printing Office, 1976) 



( 



RELATED PLANNING 




AAHPER. Making Physicat Education and Recrmtion Facilitias Accessible to All {Washinflton, DC: 
AAHPER PuWications, 1977} 

Planning Areas and Facilities for Health. Physical Echjcation and Recreation (Washington, 

DC: AAHPER Publications or Chicago, IL: Athletic institute, 19^5) 

Planning Facilities for Athletics. Physical Education, and Recreation IWashinflton.-DC: 

AAHPER PuWications, 1977) \^ 

Alexander, Albert A. Basic Guidelines for Physical Education (Hsrtford, CT: Connecticut State Department 
of Education, 1973) 

Barth, Herbert, et Building A Creative Playground: A Community, School^ PTA Project (Bellingham, 
WA: Educational Designs and Consultants, 1977) 

Bronzan, Roljert T. New Concepts in Planning and Funding Athletic, Physical Education and Recreation 
Facilities (St. Paul, MN: Phoenix Intermedia Inc., 1974) 

Corbin, Charles B. and D. E*. Cofbin. Inexpensive Equipment for Games and Play (Dubuque, lA: 
Kendall/Hunt Publishing Company, 1Q76) 

Georgia Department of Education. Physical Education Equipment Guidelines for Ge^^gia Schools (Atlanta, 
\ GA: C^eorgia Department of Education, 1977) 

Hartley, Harry J. Educational Planning, Programmifrg, Budgetinfi: A Systiems Apf^oach (Englewood Cliffs, 
HJ: Prentice-Hall, 1968) 

Johnson, Marion L. Functional Administration of Physical and Health Education (Boston, MA: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1977) 

Klapphoiz, Loweii A., editor. "Spicing Up the Elementary Progr^ by Using Homemade Equipment" in 
Physical Education Nemletter (Old Saybrook, CT: Physical Education Publications, February 
1977) 

Mezersky, Eugene and P. R. Theibert. Facilities in Sports and Physical Education (St. Louis, MO: C V. 
Mosby Company, 1976) 

Werner, Peter H. and Richard A. Simmons. Inexpensive Physical Education Equipment for Children 
(Minneapolis, MN: Burgess Publishing Ccxnpany, 1976) 
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ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 



AAHPER. Essenti^s of Quslit/ ElemMntMry School Physicsi E^9tion Pragrsm {Washington, DC: 
AAHPER Pubiicdtions, 1970) 

GuideiiMs for Middle School Physical Education {Washington, DC: AAHPER 

Publications, 1977) 

Guidalinas for Sacondsry School Physical Education (Washington: DC: AAHPER 

Publications, 1970) 

Bucher, Charles A. Foundation of Physical Education (St, LcKiis, MO: Mosby Company, 1972) 

Dauer, Victor P. and Roaert P. Pangrazi. Dj//7ar7?/c f^ysical Education ft^ Elementary School Children 
' (Minneapoiis, MN: Burgess Pubiishing Company, 1975) 

Daughtrey, Greyson. f^ysical Education Prog/wns (Phitadefphia, PA: W, B, Saunders. 1971) 

Jewett, Ann and Marie Mutlan. Curriculum Desii^: Purposes and Process in Physical Educstion 
Te^hing* Learning (Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1978) 

New York State Education Department. Gukte for Piannirig K-6 Physical Eckjcaticm Programs (Albany, 
NY: New York State Education Department, 1975) 

Thomsen, Robert W, Updating Today's Physical Education Program (Portland, ME: J. Weston Walch 
Publisher, 1977) M 



AAHPER. Physical Education and Recr^tion: Special Fitness Test Manual for die (Mentally Retarded 
(Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1976) 

Physical Education and Recreation for Cerebral Palsied Individuals {Washington, DC: 

AAHPER Publications, 1976) 

Adams, Ronald Alfred N. Daniel and Lee RuHman, Games. Sports and Exercises for the Physically 
Handicapped (Philadelphia, PA: Lea and Febiger Publishing, 1975) 

Arnheim, Daniel D. Principles and Methods of Adapted Physical Education (St, Louis, MO: C. V, Mosby, 
1977) 



Bleck, E. and D. A. Nage). Physics^ly Handicapped Children: A Medical Atlas for Teachers (New York, NY: 
Grune and Stratton Publishing, 1975) 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 




. The Clumsy Child: A Pro^^ of Motor Therapy (St. Louis, MO: C, V. Mosby, 1975) 



■ Block. Suan Dimond. and I'm GrMf Fhyskai education for CttUdrm Thft* through Eight 
i (Minn««po(is. MN: Burew PuUiihing Compuiy, 1977} 

j Butii, ChKiME Biiueatwa fotSUad CtUk^ (S^inflfM iU Thomm 1966} 

1 ■ - " ^ * 

Cratty, Bry»nt i. Dav§k>pm§ntal Saquancm of fi»rc*fitua(-Motor Tmks (Fraaport Long itiind. NY: 
Education*) Activitiei inc., 1967} 

-! . Omttopmantal Oamm for PhysksUy^ Mon(iica(ipoct..CbM»n iPfllo. Altcu CAi PmR . 

PuWications, 1969} 

Momntnt and Spm:t»l Awgrenm in Blind ChJIdnn and youth {Springfield, It: Thomas 

Press. 1971) 

\ Motor Acti¥ity Bnd th0 Educ§tion of th€ R§W^m (Philadtlphi*, PA: Ln and Febigtf 

Publishing, 1974) 

RdmadiMt Motor Acti^ for Children (Pfiiladdphia, PA: L«a and Fabifltf PuWiihinfl. 

1975) 

Orowatzky. John N. Physiail Education for thg Mentally Retarded {Philadelphia, PA: Lci and Febiger 
Publishing, 1971) 

Fait, Hollis F. Sfjaciai Physicel Education Adapted, Corrective. Developmental {Philadelphia, PA: W, B, 
Saunders, 1978) 

Frostic, M. Move, Grow and Learn {Chicago, IL: FoHett Educational Cooperation, 1971) 

Geddes, ^elores. Pfiysical Activities for individuals with Handicapping Conditions {St. Louis, MO; 
C.-V. Mosby, 1978) 

Hellison, Donald H. Beyomi Bslls and Bats {Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1978) 

_^ ^ , HurrwJi^fH: Physicai Education {Englewood Cliffs, IVJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1973) 

Information and Research Utilization Center. Anrwtated Raaaarth Bit^iography in Physical Education, 
Recreation and Psychomotor, Function of Manta/ly Rs^rdad Parsons (Wishington, DC: AAHPER 
Publioitions. 1975) 

Adapted Physical Education Guid^inas: Theory and f^actica for tha 70's and BO'S 

(Washir^ton, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1976) 

Kennedy, Joseph P. Jr. Foundation. Lat's-Play toGrow {Washington, DC: Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Foundation, 19?7t 

Moran, Joan M. and Leonard H. Kalakian. Movement £)<periencas for the Mentally Retarded or 
Emotionally Disturbed Child {Minneapolis. MN: Burgess Publishing Company, 1977) 

Morns, Don. Wow to Changi.^ the Games Children Play {Minneapolis, MN: Burgess Publishing Company, 
1976) 

Morris, Peter R. Motor Impairment and Compensatory Education {Philaddphia, PA: Lea and Febiger 
Publishing, 1971) 

New Games Foundation. The New Games Books {Garden City, NY: Dolf^in Books/DouWeday and 
Company, tnc„ 1976) 

Orlick, Terry and Cal Bolterill, Every Kid Can Win {Chicago, IL: Nelson-Half Publishers, 1975) 

Rarick, George L. The Motor Dom^n ami Its Correlates in Educationally Handicapped Children 
{EngJewood Qiffs, NJ: Prentice^Hali, Inc., 1976) 

Schurr, Evelyn L. Movement Experience f<^ Children {Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentic^-Haif, Inc., 1976) 



Shtrriil, C. Ad0pt0d Ph^tkai £(kie»tion and Rtcrmtion (C^buqut. iA: W.C. Brgwn Pubi!»h«ft, 1976} 

$^Kjfntfi^, Oiryi. Swtk^^ Tffching SkUis in ^y$k*f £ducathn (Bottom MA.v Ho4^ton Mifflin 
Company, 197SJ --r^ 

St«in, Jutiin. Sptcial Olympics: tnstructional hUmMf-Frofn Baginntn to C/wnpions {Wuhington, DC: 
AAHPER Puttications. 1972} j 

NJ: Pffntica-Hill, Inc., 1973} 

Wheeler. Ruth end Agnes Holley. Physicsl EducMtion for th§ H§ndic^ped IPhiladelphie, PA: Ui and 
Febiger, 1976> 

Wickstrom, R|lph. Fundsmanul MotarP^twrns (Philadelphia* PA: Lea and FetNger, 1977) 
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AAKPER. Mp^^^t Actiy flies for P(mc95 snd Spm:^ (Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1977} 

Block, Sus^n D. Me end I'm Greet: Physicel Educetion for Children Three thrwgh E^t (Minneapolis, MN: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1977) 

Christian, Quentin, A, The Been Beg Curriculum (Woife City, TX: The University Press, 1975) 

Cochran, Norm^ A., Lloyd C. Wilkerson and John J. Furlow. A Teecher's Guide to Efemen^ry School 
Physical Educetion (Dubuque, IA: Kendall/Hunt Publishing Company, 1975} 

. teeming the Mwe (Dubuque, IA: Kendali/Hunt Publishing Co., 197S) 

Corbin, Charles B. Inexpensive Equipment for G ernes, Pley erKt Physics! Activity (Dubuque, I A: 
Wm. C. Brown Publishers, 1972) 

Dauer, Victor P. and Robert P. Pangraii. Dynamic Physical Education for Elementary School Children 
(Minneapolis, MN: Burgess Publishing Company, 1975) . . . lesson plans also available 

Dauer, Victor P. Essential Movement Experiences for Preschool and Primary Children (Minneapolis, MN: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1972) 

Fait, Holiis F. Physical Education for the El&ventary School Child: E;(periencBf in Movement 
(PhiladelpNa, PA: W. B. Saunders Company. 1971) 

Geri, Frank H. Illustrated Games and Rhythms for Children (Englewo^d Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hal!, Inc., 
1955) 

Giliion, Bonnie. Basic Movement Education for Children: Rationale and Teaching Units (MenloPark, CA: 
Addison-Wesiey Pubiishing Company, 1973) 

Hall, J. Tillman, Nancy H. Sweeny and Jody H. Easar. Until the Whistle Blows: A Collectiop of Gam&, 
Dances and Activities fot4-8 Year Olds (Santa Monica, CA: Goodyear Publishing Company, 1976) 

Joyce, Mary. First Steps in Teaching Creative Dance (Palo Alto, CA: National Press Books, 1973) 

Kirchner, Glenn. Physical Education for Elementary School Children (Dubuque, IA: Wm. C. Brown 
Company, 1978) 

Kruger, Hays and J^es M, Kruger. Movement Education in Physical Education (Dubuque, IA: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1977) 




w Gimes Foundation. The Nm¥ Gmws Book {Garden City, NY: Dolfrf^in Boc^t/DouWeday and 
Company, Inc., 1976) 

Owen, Martha. PtcjM: £¥my ChiJd A Wlnn&r-With Momnmtt Educstha (Ocilla, GA: Irwin County 
Schools and USOE ESEA Title Ml, 1974) 

Pangrazi, Robert P. and Victor P. Dauer. Mov&ment in Baiiy Childhood and Primary SducMtion {Minne- 
apolis. NM: Burgess Publishing Company, 1978) 

Vannier, Maryhelen and David L Gali^ue. Texhing Physical Education in Eiamentary S(^ools .{Phila- 
<1 de^p^ia, PA: W. B, Saunders Co,, 1978J / 
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AAHPER. Dance as Education (Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1978) 




Ameficau National Red Cross. Swimming and Water Safety Textbook (Washington, DC: American National 
Red Cross, 1968) 

Armbruster, David A., Frank F. Musker and Dale Mood. Basic Skills in Sports for Men and Women (St. 
' Louis, MO: C. V.1\flosby Company, 1975) 

Athletic Institute. Sports Techniques Series (Chicago, IL: Athletic institute, progressive revision) 

Bofy, Eva. Teaching Children to Swim (New South Wales, Australia: Paul Hamlyn Company. 1971) 

Bucher , Charles A. and Evelyn M. Reade. Physical Education and Health in ^e E/ementary School (New 
York, NY: MacMillan Company, 1971) 

Burton, Elste, The New Physical Education for Elementary School Children (Boston, MA: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1977) 

Clarke, H, Harrison and Frankim B. Haar. Health snd Physical Education for the Elementary School 
Classromi Teacher (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, inc., 1964) 

Coopef, Phyllis. Feminine Gymnastics (Minneapolis, MN: Burgess Publishing Company, 1973) 

Dauer, Victor P, and Robert P. Paf>grazi. Dynafnic Physical Education for Element^ School Children 
(Minneapolis, MN: Burgess Publishing Compariy, 1975) . , . lesson plans also available 

Fabricius, Heien. Physical EducatM>n for the Classroom Tem±er (Dubuque, I A: Wm. C. Brown Company, 
1971) 

Hams, Jane, Anne Pittman and M,S, Walker. Dance A While, 5th edition (Minneapolis, MN: Burgess 
Publishing, 1978) 

Kirchner, Glenn. Physical Edi^cation for Elementary School Children (Dubuque, iA; Wm. C, Brown 
Company, 1978) 

Lohen, Newton C, and Revert J. Willoughby. Complete Book of Gymnastics (Englewood Cliffs, NJ; 
Prentice-Hali, 1977) 

MacKen/ie, M. M. and B3tt^ Spears. Beginning Swimming- Sports Skills Series (Belmont, CA: Wadswoi th 
Publishing Company, 1966) 

Miller, Arthur G. and Virginia Whitcomb.7*/7/s/ca/ Education in tfw Eleinontary School Curriculum 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Haii, 1974) 



New Games Foundation. N^w Gm}§s Book (Garden City. NY: Ool^in Books/Ooubieday and Company, 
lnc„ 1976) 

Owen, Martha, Project: Bmy O^Hd A Winner-With Momrwnt Education (Ocilla, GA: Irwin County 
Schoolsand USOE ESEA Title Hi. 1974} 

Schurr, Eveiyn L Movemmyf Expm'ienct^ for Children {Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975) 

Van Hagen, Winifred, Genevie Dexter and J. F. William. Physical Edifcation in the Efementery ^chMl 
(Sacramento, CA: California State Department of Education, 1951 ) • 

Vannier, Maryhelen and David Gallahue. Teeching Physicst Education in Elemen^ry Schoofs (Philadelphia, 
PA: W. S. Saunders Cc^pany, 1978) 
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Allsen, Philip E.« Joyce M. Harrison and B. Vance. F/mess for Life (Dubuque, lA: Wm. C Brown Company, 
1964) 

Allyn and Bacon. Af/yn and Bacon Series in Basic Canc^ts and Skiils in Physicaf Activity (Boston, MA; 
Altyn and Bacon Publishers, 1977) 

American National Red Cross. Swimming find Water Safety Textbook (Washington, DC: American National 
Red Cross, 1968) 

Armbruster, David A., Frank F. Muskef, Dale Wood. Basic SkUfsin Sports for Men and Women (St. Louis, 
MO: C. V. Mosby Compafiy, 1975) 

, Athletic Institute. Sports Techniques Series (Chicago, IL: Athletic Institute, progressive revision) 

Power Volleyball (North Palm Beach. FL: Athletic Institute, 1972) 

Barratt. Marcia, et al. Foundations For Movement (Dubuque, I A: Wm, C. Brown Company, ^964) 

Bfake, Wiliiam O. and Anne M. Volp. Lead-Up Games to Team Sports (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Halt, 
Inc., 1964) 

Bory, Eva. Teaching Children to Swim (New South Wales, Australia: Paul Hamlyn Company, 1971) 

Brown, Wm. C. Company. Physical Education Activities Series (Dubuque, lA: Wm, C Brown Company, 
progressive revision) 

Bucher, Charles A. and C. Keening. Methods and Materials for Sacondary School Physical Education (St. 
Louis, MO: C. V. Mosby Company, 1978) 

Cooper, Kennetr^ H. The New Aerobics (New York. NY: Bantam Books, !nc„ 1970) 

Corbin, Charles B and D. E, Corbin. Inexpensive Equipment for Games and Play (Dubuque, lA; 
Kendall/Hunt Publishing Company, 1976) 

Corbin, Charles B., et al. Concepts in Physical Education with Laboratories and Experiments (Dubuque, I A: 
Wm, C. Brown Company, 1978) 

Corbin, Charles B. and Ruth Lindsey. Physical Education Concepts— Fitness for Life: A New Approach to 
PhyScal Education (Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1979) 

Daughtrey, Grtyson and Clifford Lewis, Effective Teaching Strategies in Secondary Physical Education 
(PhilaJ.^lphia, PA: W. B, Saunders Company, 1978) 
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Orury, Blinche J. Po$tur9 «nd Fijfure Controf thraugb Physk^ BdL$CMtion IPiio Alto. CA: Miyfieid 
Pub!ishin{] Company, 1966) 

Ebert, F H. and B. A. Cheatum. 3sskstbstl-Fiw Pkysr (Phiiadefphia, PA: W. S. Saunders Company, 
1972) 

Educators Progress Service. EducMtors Guide to Free Hei^th, Physic^ Educstion, Recrsation Matenys 
(Randolph, Wl: Educators Progress Service^ inc., yearly) 

Fear, Gene. yVilderness Emenfency (Tacoma, WA: Survival Eduw^ition Association, 1975) 

Feretti, Fred. The Greet American Book of Sidewelk, Stoop, Dirt, Curb, end Aiiey Games {New York, NY: 
Workman Publishing Company, 1975) 

Goodyear Publications. Good/ear Physical Activities Seri& (Santa Monica, CA: Goodyear Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1970) 

Grunfeld, Frederic V., editor. Games of the World (New York, NY: Bailantine Books. 1977) 

Harris, Jane, Anne Pittman and M. S. Walker. Dance A While (Minneapoiis, MN: Burgess Publishing, 1978) 

Kiappholz, Lowell A., editor. Physical education Newsletter (Old Saybfook, CT: Physical Education 
Pui^»«ltions, monthly) * 

f 

Lentz. Robert. Project: Project Adventure (Hamilton, MA: USOE ESEA Title III, 1973) 

Lindeburg, Franklin A. Teaching Physical Educaf'on in Secondary School (New York, NY; John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1978) 

Lohen, Newton C. and Robert J. Willoughby. Complete Book of Gymnastics (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1977) 

McCrary, G. Jacobs. Softball: Fast Pitch/Slow Pitch: Rules in Pictures (New York, NY: Grossett and 
Sunlap, 1974) 

Mackenzie, M. M. and Betty Spears. Beginning Swimming . . . Sports Skills SeriM (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1966* . . . other.books available in Series 

New Games Foundation. New Games Book (Garden City, NY; Dolphin Books/Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1976) 

Olsen, Larry D. Outdoor Survival Skills (Provo, UT; Brigham Young University Press, 1976) 

Robin, Bonnie. Volleyball . . . Sports Illustrated Library (New York. NY; J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1978) . . . other books available in Library 

Ryan, Frank. Gymnastics For Girls (New York, NY: Penguin Books, 1976) 

Scates, Allen E. Winning Volleyball (Boston, MA; Allyn and Bacon, 1976) 

Seaton, D. C, et al. Physical Education Handbook (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974) 

Skolnik, Peter L.Jump Rope (New York, NY: Workman Publishing Company, 1974) 

Survival Education Association. Surviving the Unexpected (Tacoma, WA: Survival Education Association, 
1975) 

Torney, John A. and Robert D. Clayton. Aquatic Instruction. Coaching and Management (Minneapolis, 
MN: Burgess Publishing Company, 1970) 

Vannier, Maryhelen and Hollis F. Fait. Teaching Physical Education in Secondary Schools (Philadelphia, 
PA; W. B. Saunders Company, 1975) 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION GRADES 1(Kt2 



AAHPER. fdeas for Sacondary School Physicaf Education (Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1976) 

Personalued Learning in Physkaf Education {Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 

1976) 

Allyn and Bacon. Ailyn and Bacon Series in Basic Concepts and Skills in Physicaf Activity {Boston, MA: 
Aiiyn and Bacon, 1977) 

American National Red Cross. Swimming and Water Safety Textbook {Washington, DC: American National 
Red Cross, 1968) 

Brown, William C. Physicaf Education Activities Series (Dubixjue, lA: Wm. C. Brown Company, progressive 
revision) 

Bucher, Charfes A. and C. Koening. Utethods for Secorniary School Physical Education (St. Louis, MO: 
C. V. Mosby (iompany, 1978) 

Claym^ Robert D. and Joyce A. Clayton. Concepts and Careers in Physical Education (Minneapolis, MN: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1977) 

Coaching Clinic. Best of Track and Field from the Coaching Clinic (West Nyack, NY: Parker Publishing 
Company, 1975) 

Cooper, Kenneth H. The New Aerobics (New York, NY: Bantam Books, inc., 1970) 

Cooper, Phyllis, Feminine Gymnastics (Minneapolis, MN: Burgess Publishing Company, 1973) 

Corbin, Charles B., et at. Conc^tsin Physicaf Education with Laboratories and Experiments (Dubuque, I A: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1 978) 

Corbin, Charles B. and Ruth Lindsey, Physical Education Concepts- Fitness for Life: A New Approach to 
Physical Education (Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1979) 

Ecker, Tom. Track and Field Dynamics (Los Altos, CA: Tafnews Press, 1974) 

Educators Progress Service. EducatOis Guide to Free Health, Physical Education, Recreation Materials 
(Randolph, Wl: Educators Progress Service, Inc., yearly) 

Fear, Gene. Wilderness Emergency (Tacoma, WA: Survival Education Association, 1975) 

Gilchrist, James. Teaching Orienteering (La Porte, IN: Silva Company, 1977) 

Goodyear Publications. Goodyear Physicaf Activities Series (Sjnta Monica, CA: Goodyear Publishing 
Company, Inc, 1970) 

Harris, Jane, A. Pittm^ and M. S. Walker Dance A While (Minneapolis, MN: Burgess Publishing, 1978) 

Hellison, Donald H. Beyond Balls and Bats (Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1978) 

J^obson, E. Progressive Relaxation (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1938) 

Lindeburg, Franklin A. Teaching Physical Education in Secondary School (New York, NY: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1978) 

Lohen, Newton C. and Robert J. Willoughby. Complete Book of Gymnastics (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hali, 1977) 
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Mackenzie, M. M. and Betty Spears. Beginning Swimming-$ports Skills Series (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1966) . . . other books available 

New Games Foundation. New Games Book (Garden City, NY: Dolphin Books/Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1976) 

Nordic World Magazine. All About Winter Safety (Mt. View, CA: World Publications, 1975) 

Olsen, Larry D. Outdoor Survival Skills (Provo, UT: Brigham Young University Press, 1976) 

RethmeJ, R. C Backpacking (Minneapolis, MN: Burgess Publishing Company, 1974) . 

Seaton, D. I. A. Clayton, H. C. Leibee and ' L L Messersmith. Physic^ Education Handbook 

(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hail, 1974) 

Stock, F. and Patricia Pechanee. Personal Safety and Defense for Women IMinneapolis, MN: Burgess 
Publishing Company, 1975) 

Straub, William F. The Lifetime Sports-Oriented Physkal Education Program (EngJevrood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1976) 

Styles, Showeli. Backpacking A Comprehensive Guide (New York, NY: David McKay Company, 1977) 

Survival Education Association. Surviving The Unexpected {Tacoma, WA: Survival Education Association, 
1975) 

Tegner, Bruce. Complete Book of Self-Defense {Ventura, CA: Bantam Books, Inc., 1975) 

Torney, John A. and Robert D. Clayton. Aquatic Instruction, Coaching and Management (Minneapolis, 
MN: Burgess Publishing Company, 1970) 

Vannier, Maryhelen and Mollis F. Fait. Teaching Physical Education in Secondary Schools (Philadelphia, 
PA: W. B. Saunders Company, 1975) 



Special Resources 

Backpackmg - Sierra Club, local areas 

Boatir>g - Boat Clubs, local areas 
Camping - Forest Service, local areas 
Fishing - Rod and Reel Clubs, local areas 
Hiking - Forest Service, local areas 
Hunting - Gun Ciubs, local areas 
OnentcLnmg - Or lenteenng Services USA, PO Box 547, La Porte, IN 46350 



INTEGRATED PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES K-12 




Ashiock. Robcft B. imd James H. Humphrey. Teaching Elementary School Ma^ematics Through Motor 
Learning (Sprjngtield, IL: Charles C. Thoinas Publishing, 19/6) 

Cratty, Bryant J. Active Learning: Games to Enhance Academic Abilities (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
' Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1971) 
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f torida Department of Educa^on. Physicsi EdiM^stion snd RBsding: A Winning Twn (Tafiahassee, FL: 
Florida Department of Education, 1975) 

Gilbert Anne Green. Tmch/ng the Threte through Moyement Bxperienc^ (Minneapolis, MN: Burgess 
Pubiishing Company, 19771 

Humphrey, James H. lmprQ\fing Learning Ability tiirckjgh Compensatory Physics/ Educstion {Springfield, 
IL: Charles C Thomas Publishing, 1976) 

Oregon Department of Education, Planning HeaJth Education Programs in Oregon Schools (Safem, OR: 
Oregon Department of Education, 1978) 



AAHPER. Journal of Physical Education and Recreation (Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications, 
monthly) 

Bucher. Charles. Administration of Schoo/ and College Health and Physical Education Programs {St. Louis, 
MO: Mosby and Company, 1967) 

Clark, H, Harrison. Application of Measurement to Health and Physical Education (Engiewood Cliffs. NJ: 
Prentice Hall. 1959) 

Cowell, Charles and Hilda M. Schwehr. Modern Principles and Methods in Secondary School Physical 
Education (Boston. MA: Allyn and Bacon. 1964) 

Daughtery, Greyson. Methods in Physical Education and Health for Secondary Schools (Philadelphia, PA: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1967) 

Daughter y, Greyson and John B. Woods. Physical Education Program Organization and Administration 
(Philadelphia, PA: W. Saunders Company, 1971) 

Dowell, Linus. Strategies for Teaching Physical Education (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1975) 

Educators Progress Service. Educator Guide to Free Healthy Physical Education, Recreation Materials 
'rtandolph, Wl; Educators Progress Service, Inc., yearly) 



Fabricius, Helen, Physical Education for the Classroom Teacher (Dubuque, lA: Wm. C, Brown Company, 
1971) 



Other Program Rtsources 
at 

Oregon Department of Education 



Career Awareness Specialist 



Envirorunenta! Education Specialist 



Heaith Education Specialist 
Language Arts Specialist 
Math Education Specialist 
Music Education Specialist 
Reading Education Specialist 
Science Education Specialist 




Froit. R8iib«n B., tt al. Shgfiing Up to Qu»ltty in PftyiicMt Eduettkm {Old S*ybrook, CT: Phyiteil 
Educ«ti<»i Pu^ications, 1974) 

* 

Imiev, Gfirald S. PtmttkMt Guki§linm for the Tmc/?^ of f^y$k§f Edacstion (Rtidinft MA: 
AGkii«ofhWtsl«y, t973) 

Kirchner, Glenn. Pfiyticsl EchcMtion for EfenwiUry School Chifdr$ft (Dubuque, iA: Wm. C. Brown 
Company. 1974) 

Matthews, Donald K. MMSurmimt in Physical Educsthn {Ptiiladelf^ia, PA: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1978} 

McGae, Rosemary and Fred Drews. Proficiency Testing for Physics/ Education (Washinfiton, DC: AAHPER 
Publications, 1974) 

Oregon Department of Education. Measuring Performance: Teacher Made Tests {Salem, OR: Oregon 
Department of Education, 1977) 

. . Pleasuring Performance: Verifying Competences through Obsen^ation and Judgment 

{Salem, OR: Oregon Department of Education, 1977) 

Siedeotop, Daryl. Developing Teaching Skills in Physical Eifucation {Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin 
Compahy, 1976) 

Updyke, Wynn and Perry Johnson. Principles of Modern Physical Education, Health and Recreation (New 
York,*JY: Holt, Rinehartand Winston, 1970) 

Vannier, Maryhelen and Fait F. Hoilis. Teaching f^ysical Education in Secondary Schools (Philadelphia, 
PA: W. B. Saunders Company, 1975) 

Vannier, Maryhelen and David L. Gallahue. Teaching Physical Education in Elementary Schools 
(Philadelphia, PA: W. B. Saunders Company, 1978) 



PROFESSIONAL ORGANiZATrONS 

American AlliarK:e for Health, Physical Education and Recreation (AAHPER) 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036 

American Association for Leisure and Recreation (AALR), AAHPER address 



National Association for Girls and Women in Sport (NAGWS), AAHPER address 
National Association for Sport and Physical Education (NASPE), AAHPER address 
National Dance Association (NDA), AAHPER address 

Oregon Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation {OAHPER) OA HP ER Journal, Physical 
Education Department, Portland State University, Portland, OR 97207 

Physical Education Public Information (PEPI) NASPE/PEPt, AAHPER address 
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A 
B 

C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

J 
K 



Oregon Regulations 

Title IX and Physical Education 

Public Law 94-142 

Equipmoit and Supplies 

Facilities and Space 

Physical Education Safety Checklist 

Request for Recomm^dations 

Alternative Designs 

Suggestions for Testing 

Performance Guidelines for Teaching Methods 

Program Performances Checklist 
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APPENDIX A 
OREGON REGULATIONS 



Applicable Oregon ReviMd Statutes ^ 
659.150 Difcriminition in Educition 

This statute defines discrimination to mem.., any act that unreascnabfy differmtiatas treatment, 
intended or uninterKled, or any act ^at is fair in form but discriminatory in operatian, either of ^ich is 
based on age, handicap, national origin, race, marital statusi, relis^on or sex. 

The effect of the statute on education is that . . . fJo person in Oregon shall be subjected to discrimination 
in any public element^, secondmy or community cc^lege education program o^ service, school or 
interschool activity or in any higher edMation program or service, school w interschoc^ activity where the 
program, service, school or activity is financed in y^ole or in p^t by moneys appropriajted by the 
Legis/ative Assernbly. 



Applicable Administrative Rules for Oregon Education 



581-21-045 Discrimination Prohibited 

581-21-046 Program Compliance Standards 

581-22-?08 Instructional Planning 

581-22-218 Educational Program 

581-22^221 Elementary Instructional Programs 

581-22-222 Elementary instruction Applicable to Required Competencies 

581-22-226 Graduation Requirements 

581-22-231 Performance Requirements for Program Completion 

581-22-234 Developing Appropriate Electives 

581-22-242 Equal Educational Opportunities 
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APPENDIX B 



TITLE IX AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Title fX provides that. . . No person in the United Sum shell, on the bem of eex, be excluded from 
perticipetion in, be dmied the bwefits of or be uibjected to discriminetion un(^ eny educetion program 
or ectiwty receiving federM/ fin^Kiet eesistence. 

The Titie iX regulation as a whole reflocts the »sumption that ail aci'vitiei within education institutions 
are of potentially ec^Jal value for persons of both sexes. It implies a bdief that the ^ysiotogical, 
psychological and social benefits v^ich may be derived from physical education y-e of cxjual importance to 
males and females and that the experiences necessary to provide these benefits are the same for both males 
and females. 

The Regulatory Provisions 

Many provisions of Title tX bear directly or indirectly on requirements for nondiscrimination in physical 
education programs. The most directly relevant of these provisions: 

Comparable facilities 986,33 

A recipient (agency /institution) may provide separate toilet, locker room, and shower facilities on the basis 
of sex, but such facilities provided for studtnts of one sex shall be comparable to such facilities provided 
for students of the other sex. 

Access to course offerings §86.34 

A recipient shall not provide any cmjrse or otherwise carry out any of its education program or activity 
separately on the basis of sex, or require or refuse p^ticipation therein by any of its students on such basis, 
including health [and] physical education .... 

Applying tha Raguiatioru: Basic Guideiines 

In order to apply the abstract and technical language of the federal regulation to local physical education 
programs, it may be useful to review a number of guideiines derived from the regulation. Remember, 
. howevt^r: GUIDELINES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 



Guidelines 




1. Physical education programs, courses, cbsses or activities may not differentiate between students on 
the basis of sex. 

Any requirements for participation in physical education must the same for females and males. 
Male and female students may not b& required, on the basis of their sex, to complete different 
numbers of hours, days or semesters of physical education. Males apd females may not be required to 
participate in different physical education programs, courses, classes or activities. 

Participation in physical education programs, courses, classes or activities may not be refused to 
students on the basisj^ their sex. 

Physical education courses and classes may not be conducted separately for male and female students 
(except on those occasions when they deal exclusively with human sexuality}. The same is true for 
most physical education activities. 



Physical education courses may not be sex -designated. 
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2. Titl§ IX (km not nquir^ sny ^pmcifk curriculs of &etMtim within m physicsf §(kiCMtion progtmn; it 
r§quirmonlY thst thorn which Mn off§iWd by m §g§ncy or in$tiwtion b§ op^n §quMUy toituikntiof 
both$€xe$. 

3. TiHe fX dom not specify mny ptrticufMr proems for the essis^wnent or se/ec^n of stutktnts for 
physicel educstion cour^ or desses. Any procedure mey be iMd if it does not discriminete on e/MF 
basis of sex, 

4. Students mey be grouped by ebiiity, es assessed by od/scf/ve stsnc^ds, within f^ysicei education 
ctasses or ectivitin. Grouping by ob/ecti^ s^ndards of ability may result in f^xHdps composed 
prim^i/y 9f students of one sex. 

5. Stu(^nts may 6a separated by sex within physkat eckjcation classy for participation in wrestling, 
boxing, rugby, ice hockey, football and other sports, the purpose of major activity of which involves 
bodily contact 

%. Evaluations of shjchnts' skills or progress in physical education must be based on standards which do 
not have adverse impact on students of one sex. 

If the use of a single standard or set of standards for the evaluation of both female and mate students 
has an adverse effect upon students of one sex: 

two separate standards or sets of standards, one for males and one for females, should be 
developed for evaluation of skills or performance; or 

a single standard or set of standards which measure individual student's improvement should be 
adopted. 

7. Physical education facilities and equipmen t must be allocated withou t regard to the sex of studen ts or 
instructors. 

8. Physical education staff must be assigmd teaching and supervisory duties {other than locker room 
supervision) on the basis of their qualifications rather than their sex or the predominant sex of the 
student in a particular course, class or activity, 

9. Physical education staff may not be treated differentially on the basis of sex in hiring, job assignment 
or classification, aomperjsation or any other condition of employment 

10. Title IX makes no requirements regarding the administrative structure of the physical education 
department or staff If, however, any changes are made to accompany the integration of physical 
education classes by sex, ^ese changes may not have an adverse effect on the efjiployment of 
members of one sex. 

11. Elementary schools should have been in full compliance with the regulatory requirements for 
^ nondiscrimination in physical education by July 21, 19/6. Secondary and post-secondary schools 

should [have complied by} July 21, 1978. ^ r 

1 2. If noncompliance with Title IX requirements for nondiscrimination is identified, two forms of action 
must be taken: 

modifications must be made to correct any policies, procedures or practices which have been 
found to discriminate; and 

remedfal steps must be taken to alieviate the effects of any discrimination identified. 
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S«lf Checklist for Eviluating Tttlt IX Complitnct Progrtu 




The following is a checklist which education institutions/agencies may use to assess their own Title IX compliance progress in 
physical education programs. Two kinds of questions are provided. The numbered questions reflect specific re^^latory 
requirements; the subsections (!) of the regulation relevant to each question aHre indicated in brackets. The questions fisted 
under these either are derived from the regulation or are procedures which would be useful in meeting regulatory 
requirements. Indicate "yes" answers to these questions by placing a check in ttte appropriate blanks. 



1 . Are physical education requirements the iame for males and females? 1186.34] 

Have pohcy directives fsgardmg these requirements been disseminated to admmtstrators aixi members of the 

physical education staff? 
Has 3 statement regarding these requirements been dissemini^ted to aH students? 

2. Do course descriptions make it clear that aH physical education courses are open to male and female students? 
{§86.9(2)! 

Have ail students been mformed of their nght to nondiscrimination in the physical education program? 
Do course descriptions state the cnteruj for measurement of skills where these are en^loyed as a condition of 
course admission? 

Have counselors and staff who assist With course enroilment been provided clear guidelines for nondiscrimiriation 
m course enroJlment/asstgnment ? 

3. Are physical education classes conducted on a coeducational b^sis except during participation m contact sports? 
Il86.34ic)l 

Do clashes provide for a range of activities which meet the interests, skills and abilities of male and female 
students? 

Have course enrollments been examined by sex to identify disproportionate enrollments? 

Have the criteria used in assigning students to courses, classes or ability groupings been reviewed to ensure 
nondiscrimination^ 

Have an physical education staff received guidelines and/or training for the use of sex -segregated groupings during 
contact sports? 

4. Are criteria used for measurement of progress wvithm a physical education course or program tree of adverse effects 
upon students of one sex? Il86.34{d)l 

Have the criteria used for measurement of progress been delineated by the physical education staffs 
Have guidelines for the measurement of progress been provided to alt members o< the physical education staff 
Are criteria used for measurement of progress m physical education classes made available to students? 
Has the application of evaluation criteria been reviewed to ensure that they do not result m an adverse effect on 
students of one sex^ 

H evaluation criteria have been identified which have^n adverse effect on members of one sex. has one of the fof- 
lowmq jlternatives been implemented, 
delineation of rwo se^xirate sets of cf itena. one for males and one for females^ 
deimeatiOn ot criteria for the measurement of individual progress? 

5 Are physical education facilities jnd equipment equally available to males and fvmales according to tho sqmt? 
criteria? [§86.31(2)1 

Has an *wTalysis been made of the pohcies used m aliocafion of faciiitios and equipment^ 

Has the application of these poUc^ett be^'n examined to ensure that it is free from adverse effect on students of 
one sex?* 

6. Do all physical education employment pohCfes and practices ft^quue and provide equal treatment of staff an the 
basis of sex? [186.51 (a)] 

Are jOb assignments made on the bastS of qualifications and not on the basfs of sex? 
Are schtHiutes of compensation free from differentiation on the basts of sex? 
Are all extraduty assignments equally available to members of both sexes? 
{s compensation for extra duty comparable for male and female staff ? 
Are decisions i&Qardtng staff access to equipnnent and facilities made without regnrd to sex? 
Are decisions regarding fringe bonefitii and conditions of employment based on factois othei than sex? 
Does the administrative structure of physical education proarams ensure equal opportunity to male ^rxf U-male 
membeis of the staff? 



Utha 
institution/«Q«fKy 
in complianca? 



Selected items taken from U.S. Dep^Htment of He^^Uh. Education and WeHate. Off.cpof Education, f/f/t' IX dnd PhysiUif 
Education: A Comphance Oi/ervfew {Washington, DC U S Government Puiitmy Offict.-, 19/61 
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APPENDIX C 
PUBLIC LAW 94-142 

Education for Alt Handicapptd CNfdrtn Act of 1075 

•J 

The law states in Section 1 21a307 that 

A. Physicai education services, specificsUy cfesigned if nece^ry, must be msde *va/7«&fV to wery 
hwidicspped child receiving a free appropriate public education. F urther that 

6. Each handicapped child must be afforded the opportunity to participate in the regular physical 
education program available to nor^mdicapped (^ildren unl^: 

( 1) The child is enrolled full time in a separate facility; 

(2) The child needs specially designed physical education, as prescribed in the child's individualized 
education program, 

C. And if specially designed physical education is prescribed in a child's individualized education 
program, the public agency responsible for the education of that child shall provide the services 
directly or make arrangements for it to be provided through other public or private programs. 

D. The public agency responsible for the education of a handicapped child enrolled vyho is fuJl time in a 
separate facility shall insure that the child receive appropriate physical education service in 
compliance with paragraphs (A) and (C) of this section. 

The effect of this law on physicaf education programs may become understandable with awareness of the 
definitions used in the law. 

As used in the \3W,.,HarKiicapped Children means "those children evaluated in accordance with Sections 
121a530 121a534 as being mentally retarded, h^d of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically impaired, other health impaired, deaf-blind, multi- 
handicapped or as having specific learning disabilities, who because of tho^ impairments need special 
education and related services. " 

Physical Education is defined as "the development of 

Physical and motor fitness; 

Fundamental motof skills and patterns, and 

Skills in aquBtics, dance and individual and group games and sports (including intramural and lifetime 
sports), 

The term includes special physical education, adapted physical education, movement education and motor 
development. " 

Applying the Relation 

The actual compliance proc -quires that each child will have an individualized education program. The 
individualized education program (lEP) for each child must include 

A statement of the child's present tevfjis of education performance; 

A statement of annual goals including short tenn instructional objectives; 
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A iattmtnt of th» tpteific Kkiatian Vfd n/»ud ufvkm whkh sn n^tdtd to b9 provkhd to th§ 
cNld and thf 0xt»tit to which the child will beabhto partkipatt in ngular aducation proflwn*,- 

T7i# proiactad datat for initiation of aarvica$ and tha antk^tad duration of tha urvicas; and 

Appropriaia objactiva criteria and avaiuation procaduras and tchadufat for datarmining. on at (aast an 
annual basis, whettw tha short-tarm instructional objactivas ara baing achiavad. 

Phyticai Education lEP 

If a chfld requires a special physical education program, an individualized education proaram (lEP) must be 
developed. An lEP is i written statement that sTates the child's present level of fundamental training and 
the type of program needed to achieve specified 

The following individuals must take part in individual planning conferences: 
Representatives of the public agency (not the child's teach*u) 
The child's teacher 
The child's parentis) or guardianis) 
The child when apfxopriate 

Other individuals, at the discretion of the parents or agency 

Physical education is a defined part of the handicapped law and the lEPs must include an appropriate 
program in order to be in compliance with PL 94-142, Children for whom no specially designed physical 
education program is needed, however, do not require identification of physical education in their lEPs. 
Whether included in the lEP or not, lEP planning committees are expected to review motor, physical 
movement and fitness needs of each child to determine whether specially designed physical education 
programs are required. It is, therefore, essential that physical educators initiate their active involvement in 
the writing of lEPs which address the issue of physical education. 
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APPENQiX D 
\ EQUIPMENT ASID SUPPUES 



This list is 3 resource oray, rtot a comi^ete listir>g gf 3II equij^ent and supplies which mav be used in a 
prpgram. The type and amc unt of ec^iipment needfd wiit depend on the goats of the Ic^ physical, 
education program. 



ELEMENIARY 



General Eq&^pmtnt 



Playground aalls (10") 

Playjground Baits (8") 

PlaygrouiKi Balls {7") 

Bean Bags 

Scarves 

Drums 

Tambourine 

Tone Blacks 

Scooter Boards 

Parachutes 




Belts 

Record Players and Tape Recorders 
Records and Tapes 
Deck Rings 
Jump Rope {15'-20') 
vJ^mp Rope (7') 
Jump Rope (8') 
Jump Rope {9') 



Gymnastics Equipment 



Spring or Vaulting Board 
Climbing Ropes 
Vaulting Boxtjr Horse 
Balance Beam 
Tumbling Mats (4' x 8') 
Tumbling Mats (3' x 4') 



Hoops (30") 
Hoops (36"} 
Wands (5') 
. Rhythm Sticks 
Tiniklir^g Poles (8'-l0') 



Team Sports Equipment 



Softballs 
Cat^tier's Mask 
Whiffle Balls and Bdts 
Bats 

Batting Tees 
Bases 

Basketbalis (junior st^e) 
Basketballs (official size) 
Volley balls 

Volleyball Standards/Nets 
Shot 

Beach Balls 



Footballs (junior size) 
Footballs (official size) 
FlaglFootfc^ll Sets 
Nerf^^Whiffle Bails 
Soccer Balls 

Tetherballs (post, rope, ball) 
Vests 

Shuffleboard 

Horseshoes (indoor & outdoor) 
Bowlin^Balls & Pins 
Batons 



Physical Fiti^ss Assessment 



Stop Watches . 
Tape Measure 
Marking Tape 
Fitness Score Cards 



Yard or Metre Stick 
Weight Scales 

Special Equipment for Test Jtems 
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Outdoor Ec^iipmtnt 



Climbing Apparatus 
Climbing Hopes 
Cargo Nets 
Jungle Gym 
Overbed Ladder 
Tunnels 
Parallel Bars 



Basketball Goals on Court 

(2 couru) 
Chinning Bars (muitr-height) 
Obstacle Course 
Hurdles 

High Jump Pit, Bars, Stands 
Broad Jump Pit 
Balance Beam 



Misc^laneous Equipment 



Chalkboard 
Ball Pump 
Stop Watch 

Tape Measures {50' & 100') 
Marking Pen and Ink 
Masking Tape 
Slet Standards 
Marble Dust Marker 



Yard and Metre Sticks 
Whistles 
Equipment Bags 
Cones/Markers 
Parachutes 

Tug-A-War Ropes (50') 
Peg board 

Marble Dust (50 lb Bag) 




MIDDLE, JUNIOR AND HIGH SCHOOL 



Softball EquifMTient 



Softballs 
Bats 

Base and Home Plates 
Gloves and Mitts 



Catcher's Mask 
Chest Protector 
Pitcher's Plate 



Voileyball Equipment 



Voileybalis 



Nets & Standards 



Recreational Games Equigment 



Deck Tennis Rings 
Table Tennis Equipment 
Horseshoes 



Shuffleboafd 
Tetherball Outfits 
Paddle Tennis 



Basketball Equipment 



Basketballs 
Scrimmage Vests 
Whistles 



Ni^ts 

Scoreboard 

Goals 8i Backboards 
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Football CFIig) Equipmant 



Footballs Scrimmage Vests 

Flags and 6ei^ 

Field Hockay Equipment 

Sticks Shin Guards 

Balls Scrimmage Vests 

Goalie Pads Oiest Protector 

Soccer-Speedball Equipment 

Goals and Nets Shin Guards 

Soccer Balls Scrimmage Vests 

Physical Fitness Assessment 

Stop Watches Yard or Metre Stick 

Tape Measure Weight Scales 

Marking Tape Special Equipment for Test Items 

Fitness Score Cards 

Track and Field Equipment 

Batons Discus (men-women) 

Measuring Tapes High Jump Standards 

Starting Blocks , High Jump Crossbars 

Stop Watches Jump Pit (mats for pit) 

Hurdles . Long Jump Pits 

Rakes Shot (men-women) 
Hoe 

Rhythms Equipment 

Rhythm Instruments Wands 

Record Player/Tape Player Jump Ropes 

Records and Tapes Bamboo Poles 

Parachute Lummi Sticks 

Badminton Equipment 

Rackets Nets 
Shuttlecocks Standards 

Gymnastics and Tumbling Equipment 

Record Player/Tape Player Spotting Belt 

Records and Tapes Reuther Board 

Chalk Side Horse 

Mats--6' X 12' X 2" tumbling Transporters 

6' X 12' X 4" apparatus Horizontal Bar 

8' X 12' X 4" apparatus Uneven Bars 

Balance Beam - Regulation Parallel Bars 

Low Rings 

Rope Climbs 
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Archery Equipmtnt 



Bows {IB, 20, 25 lbs) 
Sow Rack 

Finger Tate 
Arm Guards 

tjardboard Throw Aerial Targets 
Haybaies and Field Archery 

Targets 
Lightweight Targets {36") 



Irons {3, 5, 7, 9) 
Woods {No. 3) 
Putters 
Plastic Balls 
Regulation Balls 



Tennis Rackets {varied grips 

4 1/2-47/8) 
Tennis Balls 



Tool Kit 
Reflector Vest 



Self-Defense Tumbling Mats 
Protective Head & Body Gear 



Arrows {28") 
FteeFli^ Arrows 
Arrow Rack 
Ground Quivers 
Target Faces {36") 
Urget Stands 
Extra Bow Stttrtgs 




Golf Equipment 



Putting Cups 
Golf Mats 
Flags 

MarUe Dust 



Tenms Equipment 



Presses 
Tennis Nets 



Cycling Equipment 



Safety Film 
Bike Flags 



Combattves Equipment 



Wrestling Mat 




Outdoor Education Equipment 



Compass 
First Aid Kits 
Camping Equipment 

Axe 

Tent 

Umbrella 

Pup Tent 

Hatchets 
Cooking and Eating Utensils 
Water Container 
Water and Soil Analysis Kit 



Saw 
Shovel 

Twine and Rope 
Lantern 
Ice Chest 
T?rp 

Ground Cloth 
Coleman Stove {2-burner) 
Casting and Angling Outfit 
Archery Equipment 



Miscellaneous Equipment 



Same as Elementary List 



Selected iteois n«ted from Georgia Department of Education, Physical Education Equipment Gutdetinea for Georgia 
Schools {Atlanta, GA: Georgia Department of Education, 1977) 
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APPENDIX E 
FACIUTIES AND SPACE 

The following facilities are SLJ|BGESTED for physical education classes. F^Hities must be acce^'bfe to 
people with handicaps. 

indoor 

A well-lighted, ventilated, clean gymnasium with a smooth, nonslippery floor, soundproof ceiling and 
adequate heat and cooling 

Proper markings for court sports and game circles for each teaching station; shuffleboard, irxioor softbalt 
and other markings may be desirable 

Uncrowded, clean dressing, drying and shower areas with nonslippery floor, along with sufficient lockers 
for clothing 

Secure storage space for all equipment and supplies 

Teacher office space with equipment to conduct routine paperwork, student interviews and record keeping 
First-did and training room with appropriate equipment 
Auxiliary (multipurpose) room like a gymnasium 
A classroom near gymnasium 
Laundry and towel service 
An indoor swimming pool 

Outdcxsr 

Sufficient level field spdce for outdoor instructional activities 
Storage space for outdoor equipment with L^asy access to outside area 
Separation of field areas by safe fences 

All'Weather surfaced areas equipped with painted lines to accommodate relays, track events, tennis, 
basketball, voileyball, badminton ar d other appropriate games 

Separate play areas for primary and intermediate grade use 

Outdoor covered piaycourt or shed 
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APPENDIX F 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SAFETY CHECKLIST 



1. Equipment and facilities regularly injected 

2. Administration informed about any dangerous conditions 

3. Facilities and equipment repaired 

4. General safety rules posted in each physical education area 

5. Specific safety rules posted at each danger station 

6. Safe rules of behavior discussed with classes 

7. Instruction provided in personal safety 

8. Correct instruction provided for performance in all activities 

9. Students examined for safety knowledge 

10. Special clothing usee* =n appropriate areas 

11. Rings and other jewelry removed by students when in physical education activity 
class 

12 Protective equipment in good condition 

13. Proper supervision provided for each activity 

14. Class size limited for safety 

15. Students not forced to perform when they show great fear 

16. Adequate controls for equipment accounting 

^ 1 7. Adequate storage for physical education equi|:xnent and supplies 

18. Equipment not stored on benches, along walls, in halls and corners to present 
hazards 

19. injured students safely attended to 

20. First aid station in physical education facility 

21. Adequate first aid supplies 

22. Policy on emergency care 

23. Forms for writing accident reports 



APPENDIX G 



REQUEST POR RECOMMENDATIONS 



This Request for Recommendations is an ILLUSTRATION ONLY, provided as a SUGGESTION. 

The purpose of the form is to communicate physical needs of students and make recommendations 
regarding the best ways to meet those needs. Parents, nurses, physicians or physical tiducdtion teachers may 
use the form. 

Each district or school may need to determine what is the best use of this form, change it or develop 
another form which may meet their needs. 



Under PL 94-142, districts may not deny physical education to any handicapped students. 



Illustration 

request for rec(^mendattons on physical 
activity in physical education 




DATE 



TO 
FROM 



(name) 



(•title) 



(name) 



(title) 



(address) 



(phone) 



We request that 



of 



(student name) (school name) 

school be placed in an (circle one) adaptive, restricted, renrtedial or corrective physical education program. The reasons and 
recommendations for this request are gtven below. 

Nature of Disabiljty. - ^— ~ — ■ 



Recommendations. check ( ) those activities the student MAY participate m. 

LIMITED ACTIVITY NORMAL ACTIVITY 



Corrective Exercjses 

Light Calisthencs 

Selected Weight Trammg 

Walking 

Light Running 

LigtfT Swimming 

Selected Recreational Games 

Archery 

Horseshoes 

Throwing 8t Catching 

Free Throw Shooting 

Golf 

Bowling 



Ail Activities 

Vigorous Calisthenics 

Weight Training 

Joggmg 

Relays 

Swimming 

Gymnastics & Tumbling 

Badminton & Tennis 

Soccer, Speedball, Hockey 

Softball 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Football Tag or Flag 



Rhythms 



Special suggestions/recommendations: 



This recommendation is valid until appropriate !medical and/or school) testing procedures irxjicate student is able to 
perform normal activities and therefore able to be m regular program. 

Comments: — ^ . — , 
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APPENDIX H 



ALTERNATIVE DESIGNS 



CONTRACTS: Students pursue units of study of *eir own choice under a contract stating their goals and 
what they will accomplish in a set length of time. 

£LECTIVES: Students choose activities which interest them; students may select the skills to be learned, 

EXTENDED YEAR: Five nine-week sessions extend over a 12-month school year; student may attend any 
four of the five or ail five sessions. Most courses are nonsequential and are offe ed on an elective basis. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY: Students choose and are responsible for a specific unit of study to accomplish 
stated goals. 

INDIVIDUALIZED: Students direct their own learning within the structure of a learning model and move 
through the lessons at their own pace. 

PERFORMANCE GOALS: Students perform; then performances btb evaluated on predetermined 
performance standards. 

STUDENT-DESIGNED PROGRAM: Students in the 1 1th and 12th grades select and completely plan their 
program. 

TEAM TEACHING: Two or more teachers teach the same subject to relatively large numbers of students. 
Teachers plan the program with each instrcKtor teaching different aspects of specific units. After a lesson is 
presented, the class may be divided between both or among ail teachers for small group instruction. 
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APPENDIX I 




SUGGESTiONS FOR TESTING 




1. Testing is time-consuming and therefore should be done for specific purposes, not merely for the sake 



a. Prior to administering 3 battery or batteries of tests, one should always question the 
educational validity of such tes^. 

b. One should be certain that the test ^ministered is valid for the purpose required (e.g., some 
tests of physical fitness may actually be motor abiUty tests and not true measures of cardio- 
vascular efficiency, strength, muscular enduran^-^j or flexibility). 

2. Tests published in measurement texts are generally valid and reliable devices that can readily be 
utilized with a minimum of difficulty. 

3. Self-made tests need to be carefully thought out and constructed so that they are meaningful to the 
students. This would apply equally to skills or knowledge tests, 

4. The purpose for testing should be carefully explained to students prior to administering any test. 

5. if norms are given for tests, teachers should make sure those norms apply to the age group being 
tested. 

6. Planning should consider how facilities, equipment and materials may affect the test results. 

7. Instructions should be clear to students to prevent loss of time and erroneous results. 

8. Test results should be shared with students. 



of testing. 
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APPENDIX J 

PERFORMANCE GUIDELINES FOR TEACHING METHODS 




1. Teachers should always remember that their primary function is one of instruction and that 
instruction demands planning and organization, 

2, Physical education instruction must proceed from tfie known to the unknown in a logical sequence. 
3/^ Teachers should plan and conduct all instructional functions in tfie best interests of the students. 

4. Concepts must be stressed so that students v^ill know the "why" of physical activity as well as the 
"how." 

5. Teachers should inform students what they are about to learn and then evaluate in terms of the initial 
goals to determine teaching effectiveness. 

6. Drills should as closely approximate the components of the actual game as possible. Drill for the sake 
of drill is irrelevant. Neuromuscular pathways are very specific; drills of a general nature should not 
be conrlructed. 

7. Activities must be made interesting to be attractive to students. 

8. Physical education should actively involve ail the students in the class. The ^sence of the discipline is 
activity, not standing in lines. Adequate equipment and facility utilisation is imperative. 

a Teachers should alv^vays remam in a position whereby they can adequately supervise their students. 

10. The class period in physical education should be fximarily a period of instruction. 

11. Teachers should strive to improve e^h student's skill according to the individuars capability, and set 
standards accordingly. 

12. To be of real assistance, teachers must analyze the performance of each student and suggest measures 
necessary for improvement. 

13. Praise and encouragement should be stressed; punishment should be useii judiciously. 

14. The use of instructional aids, eUher commercial or homemade, is encouraged as an adjunct to the 
teaching process. 

15. Teachers should continually evaluate their instruction so that they become more efficient and 
effective in communicating information to students. 
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APPENDIX K 
PROGRAM PERFORMANCES CHECKLIST 



This checklist is a sample of one method that may be used to assess program performance. 




Comments 













basic skills developmsnt 
















lifetime activities 








Z An individual has responsibility for 










coordinating program K-12 








developing curriculum 








visible relationship between 
elementary and high school 








3. Coordination and articulation of the 
program K'12 










4. Staff involved in developing program 
goals and responsibilities 










5, District goals, adopted by local board 










Program goals supporting district goals 








Course goals supporting district goals 








Planned course statements grades 9-12 








PE minimum competencies 


1 — - — ^ 






Performance indicators identified 








6. Balance of time for instruction 

throughout the grades K-12 {Recess 
does not count as iitstructional time} 










7. Curriculum meets irxjividual learner 
needs K 12 








- — ' \ 



ERIC 
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8. individual needs accommodated: 



slow learner 
handicapped 
average 
gifted 

9. Aware of federal regulations 
appropriate to PE: 

Title IX 

PL 94-142 

(handicapped/special education) 

10. Electives available ^ 

1 1 . Electives determined by student 
needs 

12. Organi£ed system of PE instruction 
K-8 (evidence of instruction) 



13. Consistent PE instruction 
throughout program K-12 

14. PE teachers certified and assigned 
accordingly 



15. Qualified teachers conduct 
instructional program K 12; 

secondary 

elementary (PE Specialist) 

16. Variety of instructional strategies 

17. Class size appropriate to: 

. program gojis 

instructionai method 

student needs 

18. Class size appropriate in terms of 
curriculum and instructional needs 



instruction 
safety 



ERIC 
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Comment 



19. Appropriate equipment and 
materials 



20. Adequate equipment and materials 
to support program instruction 



21. Media center services and materials 
serves PE instructional program 



22. PE teachers involved in selection 
and evaluation of PE instructional 
materials and equif^nent 



23. Appropriate facilities: 



indoor 



outdoor 



storage 



dressing area 



showers 



first aid 



other 



24. Safety inspection of PE equipment 
and facHities {regularly) 



25. Provide safety devices and 
instruction for use by staff 



26. Avaibbility of inservice for 
teachers 



27. Health Education separate froni PE: 
goals 



competencies 
credits 



28. Assessment methods consistent with 
local goals 



